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LUCREZIA Bor! 
TO TOUR IN CONCERT BETWEEN 


METROPOLITAN Opera APPEARANCES 





Ss 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WISCHA LEVITZKI AND EFREM ZIMBALIST, 
champion ping pong players among musicians, met in the interest of the Musicians’ 
Emergency Aid, with Gladys Swarthout, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, acting as 
referee. Levitski, winner of the match, turned over the stakes of the loser and his backers 
to the musicians’ fund. The match took place at the Romany Club of the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria, New York. (Wide World photo) 


JOSEPH LITTAU, 
conductor of the Omaha Symphony Or 
homme, director chestra, with Mrs. Littau (Beatrice JOHN POWELL, 
venraad von Bos, who Belkin) in Omaha, where Mme. Belkin {merican composer and pianist, at his 
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r’s Paris correspondent was soloist with the orchestra home in Richmond, Va 
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COMMUNITY CONCERT AUDIENCE OF UTICA, N. Y., ASSEMBLED TO HEAR MISCHA ELMAN’S RECENT CONCERT THERE. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 


253 West 93rd S New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


tudio 
Steinway Hall, 113 Wen s7th St., New York City 
2 Gramercy Park, New York City 
GRamercy 5-6264 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioL1n1st—Conpuctor—TEacHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CuLTure Operatic Coach 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty aguier of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 


Saini Course at Seatngse Shot, Great 
Barrington, 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky E 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
‘ SIGHT 5 Sincere SCHOOL Ce) 

“A eeey a Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of  ¥ ay = aris-Chevé System 


1425 Broad M et, Opera Studios, N. Y. 
roadwa et. tu: 
He: 6-2634 
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MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Teacuer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 
Vorce Specratist—Wortpd Lecturer— 
PsyYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. ClIrele 7-3121 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios : 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-1 Tel. : 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: 


TRaf, 17-6700 
Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Prespyterian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


aes West 57th Street 
New York. N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Antes of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from the author. 
Price $2.00. 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 
jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


York 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinwoy Pianos Used 





OAT™aN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


Price 15 cents. 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 


York 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has pe Se — to form great artists.” 
Tancesco 


Carnegie on Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MO 2-8753 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Soneevens 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 ‘Lesko Carroll, Secy 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Oncaw anp Harmony Instruction 

Studied I= Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of ak ant Am. _— 92nd St. 
SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal LR 1 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second 
3, at the Post Office at New York, 
Yearly Subscription $5. 00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 


N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 





1879. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


INSTRUCT YOURSELF—To Transpose, 

Modulate and Read at Sight, from her latest book 

‘ADV. ENTU RES WITH C HORDS AND (FAVORITE) 

TUNES.”’ Price $1.10 Postpaid. Address: —— at 
34 East 50th Street, New York Cit: 


Harmonize, 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
tn Sprecn anv Sono 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 5?th St., New York 
Thu ursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Vi lin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING in PIANO 
Class Instruction 
Teacher-Training and Forum, 706 Steinway Bldg., 
N. Y. Children’s Music School, Murray Hill, 
Flushing, L. I. Teleph INdepend 3-7689 








JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire— Radio 

Great Northern Hotel, New 

Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpucTor 

Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Musle, 

and Faeulty of Musie Dept. of 
Paitegetents 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 57th Street 

New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6816 


Phila. 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 

English, French and German @ repertory 
West 57th Street, ie York 
Telephone Circle 7-5420 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly a }. Sepene Metropolitan 


Tad of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 

Auditions by Appointment Only 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 

and Dramatic Action. F. W. Riesber L. 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and 

tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 

Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 

and Ensemble. 
28 So. Fortand an Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. NEvins 8-3462 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 








4 

Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Chureh, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMAN 


310 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


7: reutherstr. 
RLIN W. 3° 


COURIER 


RARE VIOLINS 


161 West 57th Street 
New York 
59 oo Adams St. 
HICAGO 





Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. 67th Street, New York 
A. W. Ase’n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
srudion {503 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





FRANK TAURITZ 


in Feawon, Irate, Sranien and Ded 


Dnoriom; Lanevagm Cosce. 
1242-16th &., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. B: SEneonbaret 6- 6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR eg 


CONCERT — _ ORATORI oO 
. —o 





CHICAGO 








Exponent of 
@rupio: $15 Canueom Hatt, N. ¥. fn 8-6965 


MARGOLIS «iti 


t 1426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher ef Voice 
1234 Kimbell Bidg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Seprane and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


»SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-115¢ 


EDA KROITZSCH |» 


SOPRANO ecializing in Lieder 
Apply STUART ROSS 
588 West End Ave., New York 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


caROLINED, Q WE tence 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent —_ 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 
N. ¥. C, 


c 
L 
A 
U 
4 
Tel.PEnn 6-4897 


Wilson L. LAMB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
oe salable for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 








Chicago, Ill. 





























TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 








BAND anpj ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or ALL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID : TO YOU 
Vocal 


a Selon, Ducts, ‘Trios ote. 


onc 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC “SUPPLY Co. 
BroaDwar New Yor 


‘ KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
o Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3- 786 


1658 








WIOLIN MEASTERY 


HARRY 


KMONONOVE ET Ci 


tudie: 1265 Wallen Ave., Bronx, N.Y. Tel. JEreme 7-042 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piane—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 
and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 w. “s7th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


Z—-E-ROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 





1932 


“Net all may become Artists, but everyene cas 
be taught te sing artistically.” 


HAGGER I ¥ -SNELL Vocal Muste 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 
Fempeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings ©. c. F fa costume numbers 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


May 21, 











BOIC E 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York Ci 
Studio 717 Tel: Clrele 7-01 


RALPH ANGELL 


Am Sag ot ng 
8s Jackson Helg 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4- 
SIGHT SINGING 
Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 
MME. C. TROTIN 


Author of “Key to Musicianship” 


Carnegie Hall Tel. 
Studio 835 UNiversity 








Private Residence 
4-3803 411 West 115th 8. 





HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ist—Coach 
eae or Piano 
Square Studios, 166 W. {3rd St., N. ¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6160 


* HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
: PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 
L 
A 


Personal Representative, Marion Kent Carter, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 


:SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
. Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. S1th &., N. ¥. 


o MONTI-GORSEY |* 














New York 








DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
vinta Opmma COMPANY 


911 Kimball Hall Chicago 





CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


owe ER OF soneee 


Orchard Parkway, , # 
810 Carnegie Hall Nee yet, i. ¥. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 

and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 EB. 87th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 











Che Singer of Psalms 


plays his own accompani- 
ments on musical instru- 
ments similar to these used 
in King David's time. 


Personally selected display 
of Shepherd accessories and 
Palestine. 


71 West 23rd Street 
ew York Cit 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 


Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member ef the American Academy of Teachers ef Singing) 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


:>KALLINI 


TENOR Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 


Studio: 14 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, IL 











Chicago 





ADOLPH PICK 


vesnas PEDAGOGUE — — 
405 Rascher Avenue, » Til. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016" 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
A s THOMPSON PIANIST. 
a Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 

A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—811 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studice—1455—5lst Street 
AMbaessador 32-7176 


Chicago 











RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 


Chi 
Tel. Harrison 5930 asad 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 





OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 


‘so executive director Opera Dept. 
ocal Coach—Theory- and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosEPHIN a Emitr Dar, 
MoCorp, Hatiie Sritms, CLaims A 
145 most 80th St., + ay Yor 
SUsquehanna 1-1763 


¥DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
E Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 110th &t., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 32-0777 


Nanor 








BUTLER *—. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


2 P2ZPE 


°“|\VERA NETTE 


wm... hon manger 


COLLEGE 0) 
Vocal Studior 2178 he om N. . SUs. 7-9155 





: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Breoklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 46-6935 


GRACE LEONARD 


keris Soprano 
OPERA—R’ CITAL.- ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 





ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 


PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuaRE Srupi0s: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


353 Angell Poi a R. L. 














PIANO and THEORY 


and Advanced. Poise 
Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 
160 W. T3ap Sr., New Y. 
Telephone: 


NAT. D. 


KANE 


BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
ANYTHING IN MUSIC 


REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 


‘ork City 
ENdicott 2-8788 




















CORLEEN WELLS 


Seprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Treacher or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 413 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under { years of age. 


Bird on 
Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Mi , Verses, Harmonies. 
lesson $5.0¢ will apply on ful) 


New York 








EFTA ELLIS 


PERFIELD 
103 East 86th 8t. NEW YORK CITY 


PAULINE beh 


,COMPOSER 





Songs featured at recent 
On.y One Hour (to Martinelli), ‘SEEKING, 
My Littie Kincpom, Roses or YouTH 
2042 Mian Pi., Bklyn. Lifeguard 3-2595 
Carl Fischer Inc., distributors. 1 stores 








LILLIAN 


WECHS 


24 Perk Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. von Kienne 
1730 Broadway, New Yor 
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Holt Succeeds Lionel Powell 
in the British Concert Field 


Issues Manifesto About Resuscitation of British Musical Life 
—London Symphony to Continue Under Beecham— 
John McCormack’s Jubilee—Works by Bliss 
and Delius Heard 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Harold Holt, sometime partner 
of the late Lionel Powell (characterized in 
the public prints as “the last of a great 
line of music impresarios”), has taken on 
the job of being England’s celebrity man- 
ager, to prove, as it were, that the celebrity 
game is not dead. It cannot be said that 
Holt has taken over the Powell business, 
since the official receiver of Powell’s estate 
proved to everybody’s satisfaction that all 
that was left of the business is debts. But 
he has taken over Powell’s lions (and 
trained seals), and is reorganizing the In- 
ternational Celebrity Subscription Concerts 
as a limited liability company. 

This, it would seem, is a splendid precau- 
tion, since the unlimited liability of the late 
lamented Mr. Powell landed him in the red. 
Also, very wisely, Mr. Holt is taking a leaf 
out of Dema Harshbarger’s book by estab- 
lishing in each town a trust fund which will 
hold the advance booking moneys; in other 
words, the cash wherewith to buy celebrities 
from Mr. Holt’s locker. The Albert Hall in 
London will again be the central temple of 
highpriced art, but it will not, as in Powell- 
ian days, function every Sunday for forty 
weeks in the year. It will open only when 
the proposed show is such as to promise a 
well-filled arena. 

Linked up with this exciting news is the 
veiled promise that the London Symphony 
Orchestra will survive under the aegis of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. “I am closely co- 
operating with Sir Thomas,” says Mr. Holt, 
and whatever that may mean it certainly 
means that the L. S. O. will be conducted 
mainly by Beecham and managed (in suc- 
cession to Powell) mainly by Holt. There 
is to be no broadcasting either of the or- 
chestra or of the celebrities; in fact, in so 
far as the radio is concerned, it looks like 
a war to the knife. 

Apparently it has not been easy to per- 
suade Mr. Holt to captain this rudderless 
ship. No less a personage than Fritz Kreis- 
ler is said to have drafted him. Had not 
Holt risen to this call to save British art, 
Kreisler might, in his own words, “never 
have come to this country again.” Fully 
conscious of his responsibility, and realizing 
the parlous state of things when “the favor- 
ites can be counted on one hand and noth- 
ing seems to be done to encourage new tal- 
ent,” -Mr. Holt issues this clarion call: 
“There must be new Tetrazzinis and Carusos 


starting out on their careers, and these must 
be found and presented to the public.” 


ACCOUNTS 
Heaps 
“In the past,” to quote Mr. Holt further, 
“most artists who have been presented as 
established favorites in this country have 
first had to be emblazoned throughout 
America, and it is only after they have estab- 
lished their reputation there that the Brit- 
ish public show any interest. This is an 


MassivE BANK AND SWOLLEN 


unfortunate thing for the British impres- 
ario, and in fact for the British public. A 
great many of such artists arrive here with 
massive bank accounts and swollen heads; 
in consequence, their fee is enormous and 
the public is asked to pay prices for seats 
quite out of keeping with the other forms 
of public entertainment. The disclosure of 
the disastrous state of the late Mr. Powell's 
affairs will, we hope, help the better known 
artists to be more reasonable in their de- 
mands and so enable impresarios ‘to present 
them to the public at a price more in keep- 
ing with the present bad times.” 

And so the four-figure artist need not 
despair of England (provided he is reason- 
able), and music, thanks to International 
Celebrity Concerts, Limited, will not die. 
The Albert Hall, seating nearly 10,000, will 
once again resound to the dulcet tones of 
the musical elite, and Sir Thomas Beecham 
will head the “finest body of instrumental- 
ists ever assembled in Great Britain.” 

Joun McCormack’s SILVER JUBILEE 

Turning from what will be to what has 
been, the first big event to be noted is John 

(Continued on page 25) 





Metropolitan Opera Company 


to Produce Emperor Jones 


Louis Gruenberg’s Opera, Based on the O’Neill Play, to Be 
One of the Principal Novelties—Hanson’s Merry Mount 
Postponed Until Following Season—Board of Direc- 
tors Commends Gatti-Casazza’s Management— 
Impresario Sails for Annual Visit Abroad 


Among the novelties to be produced next 
season by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
is Louis Gruenberg’s opera, Emperor Jones, 
based on the O’Neill play. Lawrence Tibbett 
will sing the title and only outstanding role, 
and Serafin will conduct. Since the Gruen- 
berg work, which is in two acts, takes only 
fifty minutes to perform, it will be presented 
as part of a double bill. 

Announcement has also been made that 
the Hanson opera, Merry Mount, originally 
scheduled for production during the coming 
season, has been postponed until 1932-34. 

Before sailing yesterday on the SS. Conte 
Grande for his annual visit abroad, the fol- 
lowing letter was received by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza from Paul D. Cravath, chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera board of directors. 


May 18, 1932. 


“Dear Mr. Gatti-Casazza: 

“Realizing the unusual difficulties that 
have beset you in the conduct of opera for 
the past season, and the serious complica- 
tions attending the planning of the next 
season, I wish to express to you my satis- 
faction as chairman of the board, and that 





Twenty-Sixth Bach Festival 
Held in Bethlehem, Pa. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle Again Conducts Meritorious Program— 
Shaffner, Bampton, Gridley, Crawford, Eberhard, Strat- 
ton, Ellerman and Tittman Appear as Soloists 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


3ETHLEHEM, Pa.—The event of the 
twenty-sixth annual Bach Festival at Beth- 
lehem found thousands of devotees throng- 
ing the broad, terraced expanses of the Le- 
high University campus where, in the Packer 
Memorial Church, the Bach Choir prepared 
to perform the B minor Mass for the 
twenty-fifth time in its history, as well as 
to introduce six cantatas new to its reper- 
toire and one unheard since 1905 

Gladdening weather greeted the musical 
pilgrims as they gathered on May 13 around 
the ivy-decked church, from whose tower 
they awaited the summoning chorales played 
by the traditional Moravian Trombone 
Choir. Always a feature of the festival, 
these old chorales signify in their majestic 
melodies a legacy full of meaning and his- 
torical association. Many of them were in- 
troduced to America at the time Bethlehem 
was founded; that, incidentally, was ex- 
actly nine years before Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s death in 1750. 

The story of the Bach Choir and its un- 
wearying, and remarkably discerning and 
resourceful leader, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, is not 
a new one. It is scarcely the duty of the 


music reviewer to invent new panegyrics 
describing the familiar eloquence and mag- 
nitude, sweeping breadth of interpretative 
conception and expressiveness of delivery, 
which characterize this unique body’s publi- 
cation of Bach’s appealing creations. There 
remains an overwhelming sympathy between 
the choir and its venerable conductor—some- 
thing more than musical aptitude and a com- 
mon love and understanding of the old mas- 
ter’s works: intense devotion to each other 
and, above all, unparalleled loyalty to Dr. 
Wolle by every one of his 250 enthusiastic 
and talented choristers. 


THe CANTATAS 


The cantatas given during the first session 
were O God, How Grievous Is the Woe 
(No. 3); Sing We the Birth of God’s Dear 
Son (No. 122); My Soul Doth Magnify the 
Lord (No. 10); and King of Heaven Come 
in Triumph (No. 182). The soloists were 
Ruth Shaffner, soprano; Rose E. Bampton, 
contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; Robert M. 
Crawford, baritone, and Charles Trowbridge 
Tittman, bass. Misses Bampton and Shaff- 
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of the board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association with the masterly 
manner in which you have performed this 
task. wish also to add our approval of 
the new artists engaged and of the changes 
you have made in the personnel of the com- 
pany. 

“Sincerely, 

“PauL D. CravatH, 
“Chairman.” 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza will visit Italy and 
France, as is his usual custom, and will hold 
auditions for new artists. His plans for next 
season, as so far arranged, will be an- 
nounced in next week’s issue of the Musical 
Courier. 


Zo Elliott’s Opera Based 
on What Price Glory? 


Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt, heroes 
of the Stallings-Anderson war play, What 
Price Glory? will enter the ranks of operatic 
heroes when Zo Elliott, American composer, 
completes the operatic score, based on the 
play, upon which he is working in Paris, 
with the hope of a New York production 
next season. 

Elliott is the composer of The Long, Long 
Trail, and it is said that his opera will make 
use of popular songs, such as Mademoiselle 
from Armentiéres, for thematic material. 


Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Season Assured 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 

Cincinnati, O,—Charles J. Livingood and 
Robert A. Taft, of the executive committee 
of Zoological Park Association, have just 
announced a ten weeks’ season of Zoo Opera, 
beginning June 12. This has been made 
possible by a guarantee fund raised by Mrs. 
John J. Emery. Isaac Van Grove is to be 
the musical director. M 


Lehar’s Operetta for Jeritza 


ViENNA.—According to several Viennese 


papers, Franz Lehar has almost completed 
his new comic opera, the two leading roles 
of which are intended for Maria Jeritza and 
Richard Tauber. The piece is on a Spanish 
subject and is to have its premiére at Vienna 
next season. A production at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, is, according to 
report, to follow shortly after. 1 


Wigman in London Debut 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Lonpon.—London stood up and cheered 
today’s performance of Mary Wigman. It 
was a triumphant success. MN 





BEECHAM AGAIN IN 
COURT 


Lonpon.—Sir Thomas Beecham, 
whose affairs have been in the hands 
of a receiver for some time, is the 
respondent in a suit brought by his 
sons, Adrian and Thomas, who claim 
part of the income from a trust fund 
of £500,000 ($2,500,000 at par), under 
the will of Sir Joseph Beecham, the 
millionaire pill manufacturer, who was 
the conductor’s father. It appears that 
the fund was established for the bene- 
fit of Sir Thomas and his family, but 
neither Lady Utica Beecham, his 
wife (a native American), nor his 
sons, who are living apart from Sir 
Thomas, have received any payment 
from the fund. Sir Thomas’ chief 
creditor is the Crown, as he owes 
about £70,000 ($350,000 at par) in 
income tax. When, in pleading Sir 
Thomas’ case, the attorney emphasized 
the fact that the English conductor 
had been spending a great part of his 
income for “public services,” namely 
in the interest of musical art in Eng- 
land, the judge replied tersely: 

“The re are more important things than 
that.” 











N. F.M. C. to Aid the 
MacDowell Colony 


Delegates at Convention Vote to Undertake 
Campaign to Help Raise Endowment in 
Memory of Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary of Founding of Colony 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


WasuincrTon, D. C.—Delegates to the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs confer- 
ence convening in this city, voted at their 
May 12 meeting to undertake a campaign 
to assist in the completion of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony’s endowment fund in mem- 
ory of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the colony at Peterborough, 
N in honor of Edward MacDowell. 

The federation’s plans include benefit con- 
certs, devoted largely to MacDowell’s music, 
to be given during December, the composer's 
birthmonth by the 5,000 clubs of the organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover was guest of honor 
at a luncheon given by the District of Colum- 
bia federation, at which Carl Engel was the 
chief speaker. Other distinguished speakers 
included Dr. Olga Samaroff and Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson. F, A. R. 


Aborn Planning Opera 
Season in New York 


Milton Aborn will undertake a_ twelve 
weeks’ opera season in New York, beginning 
in September, if there is sufficient interest 
shown in the project on the part of the 109,- 
000 persons in New York and surrounding 
cities to whom he has addressed a prospectus 
of the proposed season. Mr. Aborn stated 
that a standard repertoire would be pre- 
sented in a central New York theatre at 
prices ranging from fifty cents to three dol- 
lars for evening performances, and fifty cents 
to two dollars for matinees. On Monday of 
each week the opera would be sung in its 
original language; the remainder of the week 
in English. 


Tokatyan Acclaimed 
in Berlin 

(Special cable 
Bertin.—Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, made his début at the Staats- 
oper as Don José in Carmen, with over- 
whelming success. After the ovation given 
him in the second act, he was immediately 
engaged by General Intendant Tietjen for 
a second appearance on May 18 in Rigoletto. 


to the Musical Courier) 


Rosa Ponselle Recovering 


Rosa Ponselle underwent 
St. Raphael's Hospital, New Haven, Conn., 
on May 12. Dr. William F. Verdi, who 
performed the operation, is clinical professor 
of surgery at the Yale University Medical 
School. Miss Ponselle is reported to be 
gaining satisfactorily. 


an operation at 
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SHOULD Composers Rertect Onty THeir Periop? 


Reflections Upon the Dictum of a Young Modernist Who Answers the Question Affirmatively 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


pressed the view the other day that no 

new music was worthy music unless it 
reflected one’s own environment; that to 
compose music which had for its inspiration 
the history, the romance, the tragedy of the 
past was to offer nothing of value. In other 
words, he evaluated all music of the period 
from that standpoint, both as to subject mat- 
ter and idiom. 

Now my young friend knows something 
about music and art, although his extreme 
modern views and lack of sympathy for most 
of whiat is traditional have kept him from a 
full knowledge of, shall we say, the bibliog- 
raphy of music? And yet he claims he 
knows enough of classic musical literature to 
form a solid basis for his theory. 

He tells me it is his opinion that every 
American composer should endeavor to inter- 
pret some phase of contemporaneous life; in 
other words, the composer should write only 
music which mirrors the “times,” reflects 
current thought and history, the mechanistic 
period, the dominant characteristics of the 
American people, by and large. But this 
same young fellow is always insisting on the 
quality of “timelessness” in music. He wor- 
ships the works of those masters whose 
music has this timelessness. There you have 
a paradox! Make his two theories con- 
sistent if you can. I have failed to do so. | 

To settle such a question one must of 
necessity dig into the musical past; must if 
possible examine each particular existent or 
contemporary creative movement In fact a 
series of contemporary movements, and one 
must learn whether or not those schools of 
composers believed in the theory. 


O NE of my young modernist friends ex- 


concert auditorium, for my ticket stub 

indicates a favorable seat just behind 
the conductor. From this position I can in- 
dulge my favorite pastime and watch the 
musicians’ every gesture. To see the studied 
precision and expression of the kettle-drum- 
mer, or to see the various sections of the 
string group move their bows in unison with 
mechanical adroitness, is to me barely sec 
ondary in interest to the music they produce. 

The concert is about to start. The hall is 
filled with the expectant chatter of the audi- 
ence. Some musicians are already seated 
at their desks; others are filing in by twos 
and threes, conversing earnestly, yet with a 
certain nonchalance which gives the audi- 
ence the assurance of well prepared ability. 

I look at my program for the first time. 
The works to be played and the composers 
are unknown to me. This leads me to 
suspect that they belong to the “modern” 
school of music. Barucchi’s Féte of Bac- 
chus, Lupin’s In the Zoo, Stropski’s Flight 
in a Zeppelin, Schmidtmiiller’s Rhapsodie on 
Tunes Heard From a Barrel Organ—those 
are some of the works to be heard. 

I look up at the boxes; one box, to the 
right, is empty. The others contain start- 
lingly beautiful evening gowns and wraps— 
and women. Some men, too, are seen. 

An oboe plays a solitary note. Immedi- 
ately the rest of the orchestra takes up that 
note, sustains it but a moment; then each 
instrument goes its separate way, playing 
scales, arpeggios, snatches of tunes. The 
tuning ends. Sudden silence on the stage 
and in the audience. 

From the wings comes a small man in 
evening dress. He walks hurriedly to the 
conductor’s podium. He looks preoccupied. 
He nods curtly to the audience. Applause 
He looks up anxiously at the unoccupied 
box. The audience follows his eyes. Sud- 
denly the curtain at the rear of the box is 
pulled aside and a tall, heavy set man enters. 
The man has a black beard and an unruly 
mass of sombre hair. Beneath his high 
frowning forehead is a pair of surprised 
eyes. His nose is long and a little crooked. 
The corners of his big mouth turn down sul- 
lenly. His short, straight stubble of a beard 
juts forward determinedly. 

The conductor bows profoundly to the 
man, who inclines his head slightly to the 
conductor and sits down abruptly. Several 
evening gowns and women glide in and 
seat themselves on the sides of and behind 
the man. The man is the great Stropski. 

The conductor turns to the orchestra and 
raises his baton. Barucchi’s Féte of Bac- 
chus is about to begin. The baton descends 
suddenly, releasing a loud discordant chord. 
Silence. A clarinet swoops up the scale, 
attains a high note and holds it. The bass 
drum is beaten thrice. The violins relieve 
the solitary clarinet on the high note. After 
five beats, the whole orchestra joins in on 
the same note at various octaves. One beat, 
two beats, three beats, four beats, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. Silence. 
Next commences a general melée. Bass 
viols vie with tubas; trombones blare; 


| SIGH contentedly as I walk into the 


In some of the nationalistic movements 
such a belief is evident. But in Russia, in 
Scandinavia and other parts of Europe where 
one finds the strong national tinge or color- 
ing, did not most of the successful composers 
of those countries, while they used folk in- 
gredients (stories as well as native songs) 
reflect the “glorious pasts,” historical and 
legendary, rather than attempt to put into 
musical sounds the life, thought, romance of 
the age in which they happened at that mo- 
ment to find themselves? 

All one needs to do is to spend a few hours 
in the library to see what a mass of material 
from other ages those composers made use 
of, or the places and periods they went to for 
their inspiration. In some cases folk-songs 
or episodes of the contemporary period may 
have been used, but much more frequently 
such creators harked back to the legend or 
history of their native lands. Only rarely 
did they attempt to express the “feeling” of 
current scenes, actions, history, or psychol- 
ogy of the age in which these composers 
were living. 

I am not arguing against the idea of using 
contemporary material for inspiration, for it 
matters not where the material is found, so 
long as the inspiration derived leads to artis- 
tic achievement, nor am I objecting to such 
elements as the mechanistic, the cacophonic, 
or the eternally restless mood, which to 
many reflect at least part of our national 
consciousness, although it reveals only one 
side of Americanism. Regardless of any 
doubtful art value (and only Time can affix 
that value), the fact remains that those in- 
gredients have made for a healthy experi- 


ment in American music, a most interesting 
experiment, which must not be cried down. 
3ut many of us do not feel that because 
music fails to follow the prescription of the 
aforesaid young gentleman and finds its in- 
spiration in some gone-by age (whether in- 
digenous to American history and soil or 
connecting with lands beyond the sea) it 
should therefore be relegated to the ash-bin. 

Can a creative artist not be too near his 
period? And being so close, is it possible for 
him to extract all that could be extracted 
with a greater perspective? Does not his 
very proximity to events, poetically consid- 
ered, destroy this necessary and vital per- 
spective ? 

FIXING THE MOMENT 

I do not say that it is utterly impossible 
musically to reflect a period or the age in 
which we live. It is constantly being done 
by many of our best composers in America. 
3ut I do not see that this contemporary 
theory and its working out in a creative way 
alone lend to this or that musical composition 
the element of timelessness. And on the 
other hand will this current application make 
for immediate comprehension in the mind of 
today and in the ears of future-age listeners? 
Is there not danger of overstressing localisms 
to such a degree that the valuable quality of 
timelessness would be lost, that quality which 
makes all real art works what they have be- 
come, understandable for every age? Prac- 
tically every masterpiece extant has the age- 
less element. By its very nature is it ipso 
facto? 

Every modernist I know seems to love 


Bach. Did he reflect his own age, beyond 


A Concert-1932 


By EDWIN SIMMONS 


violins fortissimo; horns cuivré; piccoli 
shrieking. Then silence. A clarinet swoops 
up the scale to a high nore; it holds the 
note. A fearful chord. Silence. 


The conductor faces the audience and 
bows. The audience applauds timidly. The 
Fete of Bacchus is over. Applause dimin- 
ishes. Conductor bows again. Applause re- 
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Féte of Bacchus, according to an artist in 1507. 


the churchly character of many of his works 
or perhaps a few charming dance-rhythm 
pieces of the period? Did other masters in- 
timately depict in their best works the life 
of the people of their time? Bach was truly 
the great innovator, the giver of real form, 
the liberator of much that should have been 
liberated, and yet he kept a great deal of 
what had gone before and did not seem to 
be consciously striving to “express the peo- 
ple” or “reflect the times.” So with other 
innovators and many who followed them, 
bringing the fresh character ever into their 
work, 

Richard Wagner plunged almost exclu- 
sively into the past for his inspiration, into 
mediaeval legend and history, even though he 
surely originated his own way of interpret- 
ing that material. But he never made any 
attempt only to “express his own age” and 
yet he wrote music which will live long 
after many works of his present period. 

The idiom does not matter so much as the 
content, or the “period” so much as the 
ageless quality. The invention of -new 
rhythmic patterns, the improvement in har- 
monic color, the experiment with orchestral 
effects, are all part and parcel of true musi- 
cal evolution which every age has the right 
to employ, else all musical expression stag- 
nates. And even the attempt to reflect one’s 
surroundings is at times commendable but 
it is not the alpha or omega of musical en- 
deavor nor should it develop into fanaticism. 
Surely there have been written and are being 
written by American and European compos- 
ers works which do not altogether find their 
basis in current life, works that surely can 
(Continued on page 27) 


doubles. Conductor puts up hands protest- 
ingly. Applause stops. 

The conductor faces his men. 
signal, Lupin’s In the Zoo commences. 
turbing combinations of instruments. Oboe 
and double-bass duet. Piccolo, bass trom- 
bone. Silence. Cow-bells and imitation of 
“mooing” from double bass. Dignified, ap- 
preciative laughter from an intelligent audi- 
ence. A roar of a lion; nods of approval. 
Twittering of birds; smiles. A laughing 
hyena; more laughing hyenas. Silence. A 
loud chord. Silence. Another loud chord. 
Silence. The conductor faces the audience 
and bows. Some warm applause, some deri- 
sive applause, some laughter. 

The conductor raises his hand. Silence. 
Points dramatically to the box in which sit 
the evening gowns and the ferocious look- 
ing Stropski. Wild applause. Stropski rises 
and bows to the conductor. Wilder applause. 
Stropski bows to the audience and sits down. 
Shouts from the audience. Stropski signals 
the conductor with a kingly wave of his 
hand. 

Conductor bows to. Stropski. He faces 
the orchestra and raises his baton. Silence. 
Flight in a Zeppelin. The baton descends. 
Basses and celli moan in unison. Louder. 
Kettledrum commences tremolo. Other in- 
struments join in. Crescendo. Forte. For- 
tissimo. Fortississimo. The Zeppelin is 
off. Hurrah! Automobile horn is heard 
in distance; fades off to fortissimo. Siren. 
Piccoli. Triangle. Windmachine. Superb. 
Conductor waves his arms like a madman. 
Stropski amongst evening wraps snorts, 
glares, dilates his nostrils, looks more 
ferocious than ever. 

Zeppelin encounters rough weather. 
Whole orchestra in commotion. Length of 
piece indicates transoceanic journey. 

Land is sighted. Voyage calmer. We 
land. Steam whistles. Silence. A loud 
chord. Silence. Another loud chord—a 
coup de grace. Silence. 

Before conductor faces the audience, ap- 
plause commences. Shouts. Pandemonium 
in the audience. Evening gowns vie to em- 
brace Stropski. He submits with the in- 
imitable aloofness of genius. It is intermis- 
sion. Applause prolonged. Musicians play 
fanfare. 

My solitary hiss is not heard, so I seize 
the opportunity of intermission and make a 
hurried exit. 

Cool, refreshing air. I collect my senses. 
I think of the days of my childhood when 
all was so simple and orderly; I remember 
a fairy tale of long ago: Two tailors, who 
are in reality rogues, are hired by a mon- 
arch to make him regal robes. The rogues 
waste many week in idleness. Finally they 
announce that the robes are ready. They 
inform the king, however, that only people 
who are worthy can see these clothes. They 
adorn the king in the imaginary clothes, and 
the king parades the streets proudly. 

Everybody affects admiration for these 
clothes, for they fear being thought un- 
worthy. 

Suddenly, from out the crowd a small 
child cries out, “But the king isn’t wearing 
any clothes!” 


At the 
Dis- 
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IMPORTANT Works OF THE New York SEASON 


American Composers Show Independence—Music by Brant, Riegger and Gruenberg Presents New Aspects 
of Freshness and Maturity—Originality Colors the New Works of Harris, Jacobi, Werner Josten— 
The Morris Concerto and the Pan-Americans—Europe’s Contributions 


EVEN or eight years have passed since 

the invasion of Stravinsky and Schon- 

berg upset the younger creative mind 
of this country and filled it with dense and 
bitter creative smoke, with dim and _ be- 
wildered figures that stagger about. Now 
is, perhaps, the first time in years that the 
fog has abated, and the younger American 
composer has exhibited art convictions of 
his own, a self-assertive courage and pro- 
file. Not since the heyday of our aggressive 
impressionism, the days of Charles Griffes 
or the younger Loeffler and Carpenter, has 
the American composer been so firm in his 
utterance as he is today. 

The 1932 season has proved to be a feeble 
exhibition for modern music in general. As 
to the new American, however, never were 
his great strides in technical maturity and 
in firmness in selecting his own path more 
manifest. It now seems that the thin stream 
of imported anemia, sifting from European 
cliques and coteries, has forever lost its 
sickly contagion. 

Very manifestly, the younger American 
composition wishes no more to be an annex 
of the Hindemith coterie, of the Stravinsky 
factory or the Schonbergian phalanx. 

A NotasrLe TRINITY 

Three American works of this season, 
very different in their spiritual aspect, in 
their color and in their artistic level, bear 
characteristic and heartening signs of vigor 
and of independent creative conviction. I 
speak of Louis Gruenberg’s opera, Jack and 
the Beanstalk; of Wallingford Riegger’s or- 
chestral Rhapsody (so admirably prepared 
and conducted by Stoessel and Kleiber) and 


WERNER JOSTEN 


of young Henry Brant’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos, one of the most promising works 
brought forward by the League of Com- 
posers this season. 

In spite of its verbosity and lapses into 
drawing room pathos, the sonata of the 
seventeen-year-old Henry Brant breathes a 
great freshness of impetus. Some of its 
pages exhale so personal a charm (to say 
nothing of a technical grip, remarkable for 
the author’s age) that I feel we might recog- 
nize a new American composer of fine prom- 
ise. Again, as in his dazzling Jazz-Suite, 
Louis Gruenberg has revealed in Jack and 
the Beanstalk an artistry and technical ease 
that rival any master-technician of today, 
not excepting Stravinsky. Gruenberg’s or- 
chestra has a plastic clarity, invention and 
balanced brilliance in his tutti that make 
him an outstanding master of orchestration. 

(I cannot refrain from saluting the enter- 
prise and the courage of Erich Kleiber, who, 
with his characteristic firmness of decision, 
has accepted Gruenberg’s new opera, Em- 
peror Jones, for performance at the Berlin 
State Opera.) 

In Riegger’s Rhapsody the conscious and 
meticulous métier has personal streaks just 
as has his peculiar emotional tension. Ruieg- 
ger’s melodico-thematic line is somewhat 
marred by an oldish chromaticism; his har- 
mony is atonal 4 la Viennoise; his orchestra 


By LAZARE 


is insured by Wagneroid doubling. Never- 
theless, there is individual vigor in Riegger’s 
harmony and pages of subtle inventiveness, 
such as that web of flute and trumpet de- 
sign accentuated by pizsicatti and bells and 
backed by the contrabassi diviso. We find 
in this outstanding American score a nobly 
colored thought; as, for example, the wist- 
ful and dark, high registered motive of the 
horn trio, at the culmination of the Rhap- 
sody 
OTHER OUTSTANDING WorRKS 

The Toccata of Roy Harris, one of the 
most novel and most potent among the 
younger American creators, is listed for per- 
formance by a major orchestra of this coun- 
try. I have heard the 
work played by two 
excellent pianists, 
John Kirkpatrick 
and Robert Pitney, 
and was again 
struck by a tense 
racial note that 
makes the music of 
Roy Harris notably 
representative. In 
spite of an ostinato 
obsession, still ex- 
haling a tangle-foot 
Stravinsky influence, 
in the broad and at- 
tractive diatonic 
speech of Roy Har- 
ris, one senses a 
translated charm of 
the plains and desert 
of our Far West. 


His forms are still 
too vast for the 
scope of his themes. 
His orchestration, 
somewhat crude, al- 
most entirely  de- 
prived of pedals and 
of doubling, is ex- 
posed to many dan- 
gers. But ina few years Harris’ technical and 
creative stature has grown with such rapid- 
ity, that one must expect from him mature 
and strong work, definitely American, in the 
same senses as Debussy’s Nocturnes are 
French or Till Eulenspiegel is German. 

It is interesting to juxtapose the definitely 
racial music of Roy Harris, music of such 
a manifest Anglo-Celtic hue, with another 
outstanding American work of a racial na- 
ture, namely with the new Choral Liturgy 
(Sabbath Evening Service) by Frederick 
Jacobi written for and recently performed 
by the Emanu-El Choir. Not so much in 
its choral parts, but in its fine recitatives of 
Hebraic strain and pitch has Jacobi’s music 
proved that an ardent adherence to American 
ways in art and in thought may very well 
blend with an exotic peculiarity of utter- 
ance. 

Even the mere biological Americanism in- 
sured by two or three generations of Amer- 
ican forefathers, fortunately does not level 
the creative voices of this country’s children 
to dull uniformity of parlance. 


A Poem, A CoNceERTO, 


Two great American orchestras have pre- 
sented other American works of distinction. 

The Chicago Orchestra, under Stock, per- 
formed The Jungle, the masterful and grip- 
ping orchestral poem of Werner Josten. In 
Chicago, as previously in Boston, the work 
scored an extraordinary success. Now the 
Chicago critics and musicians rub their eyes. 
and ask how this thing happened. How 
could the gentle, quiet and unassuming Dr. 
Josten, Dean of Music at Smith College, 
the man who for years occupied himself with 
the highly valuable work of producing 
Monteverdi and Handel operas, the man 
known to us as the composer of some finely 
poised songs and sacred choruses, how 
could he turn violently radical overnight 
and confront us with a score of sizzling 
dynamism, even tonal ferocity? 

But here is precisely where the drama of 
a man and creator of a high spiritual cali- 
ber, an artist of dignity and self-respect, can 
be observed A man of Werner Josten’s 
type, a spiritual nobleman, who has neither 
the gift nor the taste for besieging conduct- 
rs, for soliciting performances and annoy- 
ing every one with the showing of his works, 
such a man lives in comparative obscurity, 
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and years pass between the auditions of his 
scores. .In the meantime, an ardent and 
masterful musician of his kind advances and 
matures constantly; the performance of a 
new work of his is bound to give one a jolt 
of surprise. It is not understandable that a 
score of such vigor and value has not found 
its way to New York programs, after its 
remarkable success in Boston and Chicago. 
But then, the idiotic “first performance” 
craving is always present to block the prog- 
ress of a worthy composition! 

The new piano concerto of Harold Morris 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has fulfilled all the promises contained in 
the colorful and vigorous Trio, the best of 
Morris’ ‘early works. 
The rhythmo-melodic 
motto that opens the 
concerto would be 
sufficient to portray 
the creator. It is 
full-blooded and pic- 
turesque, as full of 
vital juice and of 
southern sun as is a 
pomegranate. In the 
weaving of the ex- 
position the rhyth- 
mo-thematic element 
of Afro-American 
derivation is very 
intelligently con- 
trasted by Morris 
with the long con- 
tour of the southern 
spiritual; the quasi 
stylized themes are 
cleverly opposed to 
real folk-melos. 

Morris’ develop- 
ment, at times even 
the exposition, is not 
free from romantic- 
ac ade mic paste, 
from ”" ‘hopinisms,” 

“Lisztianisms,” etc., 

but in the very veins of this music 
there is life and personal fling. The 
pianistic handling of the material by Morris 
is done in a way worthy of close scrutiny 
and of study by other composers. He is 
one of the very few among today’s com- 
posers who understand that a piano, playing 
along with the dynamic orchestra of the 
present, cannot compete with that orchestra 
as an expressive medium, but is quite capable 
of keeping its voice distinct as a color-carrier 
and a percussive instrument. Several works 
of distinction and value were presented by 
the Pan-American Society directed by 
Henry Cowell with such volcanic energy. 
These concerts were conducted by two ad- 
mirable young musicians, Nicolas Slonimsky 
directing their concerts abroad and Adolph 
Weiss those of the New York season. 
Charles Ives’ Set for Theatre Orchestra 
bears marks of expressive subtlety and of 
technical care, such as one would not have 
expected knowing the crude frenzy of Ives’ 
New England Corners. 

Another American, the very young and 
highly gifted Ruth Crawford, has given us 
two songs with chamber orchestra notable 
for their personal charm, taste and orches- 
tral skill. 


WortHy ForeicN Novetties 


Out of the imposing list of foreign works 
exhibited by the orchestras, the League of 
Composers, the Pan-American group and 
the Schola Cantorum, five opuses tower over 
the rest. 

The great and beloved Arturo Toscanini 
revived the noble Concerto dell’ Estate by 
Pizzetti. The radiant diatonism of its first 
movement, Mattutino, evokes the same un- 
bounded joy as one experiences when sailing 
into the bav of Naples on an early, sunny 
morning. To those who have made it a 
habit to sneer at Pizzetti’s orchestration I 
would propose that they look over such lumi- 
nous and individual pages of the Concerto 
as the closing section of the Mattutino ‘with 
the bells’ figure over the soft trombones and 
divided cellos and the silver upper pedal of 
a flute octave or the fine and serene choir 
of the muted strings opening the Notturno. 

Milhaud’s Concerto for Percussion, irre- 
sistible in its invention and truculent verve ; 
Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite, poignant in a 
somewhat theatrical way but exquisitely 


woven; and Prokofieff’s Prodigal Son, 
transparent and direct, though too neatly 
groomed @ Ja Parisienne, undoubtedly de- 
served the admirable performance given 
those works under Stokowski, Kleiber and 
Bruno Walter. 

However, it was the gigantic choral Or- 
ganum Quadruplum of Perotinus (the for- 
ever living masterpiece of the XIIth cen- 
tury) that put serious New York musicians 
into a trance of joyous surprise. The tre- 
mendous inner life of the Organum, its poly- 
phonic orgy, its kaleidoscopic display of 
choral color, its superhuman imagination and 
invention of design juxtaposed to the cantus 
firmus is as bewitching, as are the architec- 
tural unicums of the Great Past, the Saint 
Sophia in Constantinople, the Mosque of 
Cordova or Bramante’s Cancelleria in Rome. 
Hugh Ross deserves the highest praise for 
his enterprise and for the excellent perform 
ance of the Organum. 

Among the smaller foreign works that de- 
serve special notice are the finely written 
string quartets of Marcel Delannoy and 
Mario Bruschettini (a young Turinese en 
dowed with great vitality and_ technical 
taste), Vladimir Dukelsky’s Etude for vio- 
lin and bassoon, very attractive in its non- 
chalant clarity; and Nicolas Berezowski’s 
elegant suite for wood wind, full of subtle 
color conceptions. 

Post-ScriptuM 

Various events of a New Yorker’s mer- 
curial life and a cruise to the West Indies 
have precluded my closer acquaintance with 
several other works of distinction, such ag 
Malipiero’s Cantari alla Madrigalesca. But 
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[I cannot refrain from giving a short descrip- 
tion of a few American and European works 
which I heard just before sailing. 

Of the major works heard, Copland’s Ode 
and Respighi’s triptych, the first suffers 
from small stature and a lack of inner ten- 
sion in the very embryo; the second from 
a lack of impetus in subject, though of 
course Respighi’s orchestral mastery is al- 
ways present. I much prefer the gentle and 
wistful melos of the slow movements in 
Copland’s Music for the Theatre to the 
purely mental determination and the delib- 
erate drive of the Ode. 

Randall Thompson’s Odes of Horace, very 
excellently performed by the Schola Can- 
torum under Hugh Ross, is one of the best 
American works of the season. Its melodic 
lines, nobly elongated and fresh, the ex- 
quisiteness of its choral conception, the com- 
poser’s unconcernedness with the current 
fashions, establish for this music a place 
of its own, and one of honor. 

At the Pan-American program given by 
the League of Composers, a new name, that 
of Boris Koutzen of Philadelphia, was 
brought forward successfully. This young 
author has distinction of speech and a dis- 
creet technic that compel attention. Of the 
Latin-Americans, the enchanting verve of 
young Caturla of Havana (Cuban Dances) 
and the coloristic dexterity of Villa Lobos’ 
songs could not fail to win us. 
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Richard Lert, 


MUSICAL 


Husband of the Novelist, 


Vicki Baum, an Eminent Persona ge Himself 


Elsewhere on this page you will find a 
snapshot of a man and woman in their Berlin 
apartment. This is Richard Lert a conduc- 
tor of the Berlin Staatsoper and his wife, 
Vicki Baum, the authoress of Grand Hotel. 
And the informality of this picture is ad- 
mirably suited to express the unaffected, 
straightforward personalities of this dynami 
conductor and his brilliant wife. 

Although Frau Baum is at the moment in 
America on a lecture tour, the Berlin apart- 
ment in which she and her husband live 
still has much of her atmosphere about it 
But when the Musical Courier correspondent 
called there on Generalmusikdirektor Lert, 
the strongest impression he received was that 
it is primarily the home of a creative mu- 
sician. Herr Lert has the lightness and 
charm of the Viennese, but behind it you 
feel the and force of an excep 
tional musical personality 

t is difficult to get him to talk 
self, but I managed to worm out a few brief 
facts about his career. He was born in 
Vienna and studied at the conservatory there. 
Soon he was playing first violin in the or- 
aes tra of the Hofoper, under the baton of 
Gustav Mahler. His first conducting was 
done at the Frankfurt opera house a few 
years later. There Arthur Nikisch saw him, 
was immediately taken by the young man 
and, with characteristic generosity, imme- 
diately recommended him to the Royal 
Theatre in Hannover. Here Lert began his 
regular conducting career. From there the 
line went quickly upward over Darmstadt, 
to Mannheim, where he continued the suc 
cession. of Bodanzky, Furtwangler and 
Kleiber—interestingly enough he was the 
first conductor there to be given the title 
of Generalmusikdirektor. While in Mann 
heim he conducted guest performances at 
the Berlin State opera house and two years 
ago he was made one of its regular con- 
ductors, beside Kleiber, Klemperer and 
Blech. Here he now conducts every type 
of opera from Wagner to Puccini 

But Richard Lert’s activities in nowise 
have been confined merely to opera. From 
the outset of his career he has been equally 
at home in the concert field. His concert 
repertoire is exceptionally large, covering 
the entire symphonic and oratorio field. In 
Darmstadt and Mannheim his concert series 
were the centres of social life and, since 
coming to Berlin, he has conducted the 


seriousness 


about him- 


LOUIS BACHNER, 


years at Berlin, 


an 
who has taught for the past twenty-two 
Germany, is recog- 
nized as one of the leading authorities 
on voice of the present day. He will 
resume his Berlin classes in September. 


Sechstein Stipendium concerts of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, together with 
Blech, Kleiber and Fiedler. Also, he has a 
regular series of monthly concerts with the 
Schlesische Philharmonic in Breslau. What 
is more, outside the Reich, his name is be- 
coming one to conjure with. He has just 
returned from conducting in Czechoslovakia, 
and at The Hague he is engaged as a guest 
conductor with Mengelberg. 

Among the highlights of his career which 
are of particular interest to Americans is the 
fact that he conducted the world premiére 
of Schwanda in Mannheim. In Hannover 
he gave Gieseking his first chance to play 
with orchestra. Gertrude Kappel, now with 
the Metropolitan Opera, also was one of his 
Hannover protégées. But the “discovery” 
of which he is the proudest is that of his 
harpist in Darmstadt. He was so enthusias- 
tic about her that he married her and you 
now know her under the name of Vicki 
Baum. 

“And America?” 

“Yes, of course, America is the promised 
land to every European musician. And, al- 
though my time is more than full over here, 
I would be very happy to conduct there. Es- 
pecially since Vicki has brought me such 
glowing reports about her reception there 
and the enthusiasm and friendliness of the 
American people. What I know of American 
music has convinced me that it is as fresh 
and clean-cut and vigorous as your famous 
skyline. And certainly there is no people 
with a deeper, more eclectic love of — 


Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta Completes Season 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta (Fabien Sevitzky, founder and con- 
ductor) has enjoyed an active season. There 
were the usual series of three concerts and 
the annual children’s concert in Philadelphia ; 
and the organization also fulfilled engage- 
ments in other parts of the country, includ- 
ing appearances in the Princeton Univer- 
sity series, on the Community Concert 
Course of Kingston, N. Y., and in Wil- 
mington, Del. There was a mid-season in- 
terval in the simfonietta schedule during the 
abse “nce of Mr. Sevitzky on a European tour, 
conducted in Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
Upon his return, he resumed 


when he 
ind Warsaw 
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second vice-president; Ellen Winsor, third 
vice-president. Next season the simfonietta 
will give its usual three concerts in Phila- 
delphia and, in response to general requests, 
perhaps two children’s concerts instead of 
simfonietta is booked for out-of- 


his post at the head of the simfonietta and, 
following his custom, presented a number 
of new works, among them American pre- 
miéres and several local “first times.” The 
novelties took in Bloch’s Four Episodes ; 
toccati by Frescobaldi, arranged for strings one. The 
by Pillar; concerto grosso in B minor by town appearances, and Mr. Sevitzky has 
Handel; and concerto for string orchestra gathered new scores by American and Euro- 
by Lully. The American premiéres were pean composers to Present to his audiences. 
simfonietta by Miaskovsky; concertino and es 
divertissement by Lourie; a cantata, When 
God Laughed, for mixed chorus with string 
orchestra, by Carl Whitmer; and Alexander 
Tcherepnin’s concertino, with the composer The 
at the piano. The children’s concert also tional) 
brought new works, among them The Chil- Denver, 
dren’s Suite by Dubensky, composed espe- summer. The 
cially for the occasion, and Dances of Na- term opens June 27 and extends to July 30. 
tions, which were executed by pupils of the Its curriculum includes voice, normal train- 
Mordkin Ballet. ing in vocal pedagogy and radio technic, 

Plans are being made for 1932-33. There normal course in the working principles of 
are to be no changes in personnel or direc- modern music, violin, pipe organ and piano, 
tors. The latter are headed by Mrs. Gideon piano, cello and courses in drawing and 
soericke, president; Mrs. Edward G. Mc- _ painting. John C. Wilcox is director of the 
Collin, first vice-president; Howard Reber, Denver College of Music. 


Denver Qallese of Music Offers 
Summer Music Courses 

Denver College of Music (coeduca- 
and the Colorado Woman's College, 
offer joint sessions of study this 
Denver College of Music 





BACHNER 


Will Hold a Master Class for Singers and Teachers 
of Singing in July and August at Chicago, IIl. 





, 
SIGRID ONEGIN WORLD RENOWNED CONTRALTO 





“Professor Louis Bachner with whom I have studied and still 
study vocally—is for me a great master of vocal development 
and vocal freedom. September, 1931.” 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS tints sritisonn 
BERLIN STAATSOPER 





MICHAEL BOHNEN 


“Louis Bachner has given me my freedom of voice, my vocal 
technic and my understanding of singing. ... For me, Louis 
Bachner is a great master in the history of singing. January, 
1932.” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, 
NEW YORK 





American 


KARIN BRANZELL 


“Professor Louis Bachner I consider a truly great master of 
voice building and vocal freedom. My successes at the 
Metropolitan Opera of the past few years are greatly due to 
his work. October, 1931.” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, 
NEW YORK 





For Further Details Address: SECRETARY TO LOUIS BACHNER 


Address: Pariserstrasse 39, Berlin W15 


“Louis Bachner taught me what real vocal art is. January, 


1924.” 
“I recommend him to everybody who loves good singing. 
April, 1932.” 


1919 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
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Berlin Philharmonic 
Has Fiftieth Jubilee 


Furtwangler Gets Goethe Medal—Hindemith’s 


“Objective” 


Birthday Present—Walter and Kleiber End Their Series 
—Staatsoper Revives Johann Strauss—Cherkassky 
Makes Berlin Début 
By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


Bertin.—Between the close of its regular 
season and the opening of its spring tour, 
the Berlin Philharmonic had a_ birthday 
party. The orchestra is fifty years old-— 
not such an impressive span when one 
thinks, for example, of the New York Phil- 
harmonic—and it celebrated the fact with a 
couple of extra concerts and a Sunday morn- 
ing meeting at which various city fathers 
and prominent musicians said pretty things 
about the birthday child, conferred the 
“Goethe medal” on Furtwangler, listened to 
winged words from that eminent conductor 
and then sat back to enjoy a transcendent 
performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
Naturally, the “Philharmonie”’ was appro- 
priately bedizened for this love feast and 
there were expensive souvenir programs that 
related in a great elaboration of detail how 
the present orchestra grew out of the band 
of fifty-four players assembled by the worthy 
Benjamin Bilse, and how its roster of con- 
ductors had included such glamorous names 
as Joachim, Biilow, Richter, Mottl, Levi, 
Strauss and Nikisch. 

The first of the two anniversary concerts 
offered Bach’s B minor suite, Bruckner’s 
seventh symphony and a set of six varia- 
tions on a crabbed “original” theme by Paul 
Hindemith, entitled Philharmonisches Kon- 
zert. The variations were Hindemith’s birth- 
day present to the orchestra and its con- 
ductor. Among other things they are de- 
signed to let various departments of the 
orchestra shine in solo capacities (in the 
days of the world’s childhood they would 
have been called Variations concertantes). 
They are polytonal and manufactured with 
all the adroitness of Hindemith’s character- 
istic technic. Musically they are about as 
sterile as their composer’s recent oratorio, 
Das Unaufhoérliche. The orchestra played 
them splendidly and Hindemith was duly 
brought forward at the close for his share 
of acclaim. But as soon as the Philhar- 
monians had begun to diffuse the opulent 
sonorities of the Bruckner symphony and 
the searching emotions of that music made 
themselves felt, one forgot all about Hinde- 
mith, his polytonalities and his “Sachlich- 
keit.” There is only a single reading of 
this symphony one can compare today to 
Furtwangler’s and that is Muck’s. And 
Muck’s is different. 

WALTER AND KLeErBeR CoNCLUDE THEIR 

SERIES 


Bruno Walter’s Philharmonic series ended 
on a note of classicism. The final program 
offered a delightful performance of Haydn’s 
C minor symphony and a rather less delight- 
ful one of Beethoven’s Eroica. The event 
of the evening, however, was the presen- 
tation, between the symphonies, of Mozart’s 
D minor piano concerto with Walter in the 
double role of conductor and soloist. Wal- 
ter, excellent pianist that he is, is not a vir- 
tuoso in the accepted sense. But his per- 
formance of the concerto derived its main 
charm from precisely this reason. It had 
such a captivating improvisational quality 
as a dyed-in-the-wool virtuoso rarely 
achieves «and, out of the very nature of the 
situation, a unity of purpose and effect un- 
attainable when the temperaments of soloist 
and conductor are not to the last degree 
mutually supplemental. 


The last of Erich Kleiber’s special con- 
certs with the Berlin Philharmonic took the 
shape of a Beethoven program that began 
with a highly stimulating reading of the 
Egmont overture and ended with the fifth 
symphony. For soloist there was Wilhelm 
Bachaus in the Emperor concerto. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why this pianist is so 
seldom heard in Berlin these days (the con- 
cert in question was his only appearance 
here this season), for his public is consider- 
able and faithful. His performance of the 
concerto was as it has always been—broad 
in outline, technically distinguished and ob- 
jective in conception. 

Richard Lert, of the Staatsoper, directed 
the eighth of the Bechstein Stipendien-Kon- 
zerte with the Philharmonic at which the 
soloist was the Italian pianist Renata Bor- 
gatti. The talented conductor impressed 
his audience with his readings of a Haydn 
symphony and of Brahms’ fourth. 


CHERKASSKY’s DéBut 


Distinctly friendly was the reception of 
Shura Cherkassky when that young Amer- 
ican pupil of Josef Hofmann appeared on 
April 22 in the Beethoven Saal. The pian- 
ist’s program was a tall order. It included 
the Busoni transcription of the Bach Cha- 
conne (which Berlin does not hear quite as 
often as New York), Liszt’s B minor son- 
ata, a Chopin group in which one was grate- 
ful for the almost totally unfamiliar E flat 
nocturne from op. 55, Balakireff’s Islamey 
and pieces by Hofmann, Debussy and Rach- 
maninoff. In many respects, Cherkassky’s 
piano talent is amazing. I, for my part, 
should prize this talent more highly if the 
young man developed a greater sensitiveness 
of imagination and curbed his eagerness to 
imitate some of the more obvious traits of 
Hofmann’s style. Moreover, the mere gift 
of strong arms and fingers is no justification 
for an almost continual spasmodic display 
of muscular force. 

REVIVING JOHANN STRAUSS 

The opera houses have, in the past few 
weeks, been engaged almost entirely with 
repetitions. The Staatsoper has laid its 
cards on the table and let us know what we 
have to expect in the way of novelty between 
now and the close of the season on July 7. 
On June 2 we are to make our first ac- 
quaintance with Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers, 
which the industrious Dr. Julius Kapp has 
translated and “newly adapted”; and about 
the middle of June the same establishment 
will edify us with Johann Strauss’ delectable 
operetta, Wiener Blut. The Municipal 
Opera promises us a newly studied version 
of Mozart’s Entfiihrung with scenery by 
the modernist Reinking, who usually stops 
at nothing and who is just as likely as not 
to make an oriental garden look like a 
Hester Street back-yard. 

Speaking of modernists, the Staatsoper 
recently transplanted to its own hearthstone 
the Kroll Theatre’s 1931 production of 
Verdi’s Falstaff. A few minor details were 
modified in the settings and the stage man- 
agement without, to my thinking, bettering 
the presentation in the least. Klemperer 
still conducts the work, which he obviously 
loves but which, none the less, he treats in 


(Continued on page 25) 





Westchester Junior Music Festival 
Is Held at White Plains 


Several Thousand School 


Children Assist—Student 


Band Plays— 


Damrosch and Goldman Guest Conductors 


Wuite Prains, N. Y.—The large audi- 
torium of the Westchester County Center 
served its purpose well last week when the 
Junior Music Festival was held there May 
12 and 13. Several thousand school children 
massed on the stage, with band and orchestra 
in front, formed the body of musicians. On 
May 12 the public high school choruses, 
numbering 1,300, and an orchestra of 250 
presented an excellent program. The num- 
bers had been selected from classic and 
modern composers and were creditably 
played and sung. Victor L. F. Rebman, 
director of the Junior Music Festival con- 
ducted with J. Dale Diehl and Clifford E. 
Dinsmore, associate conductors; Dorothy 
Andrews, accompanist; and Edwin M. 
Steckel, organist. Walter Damrosch was the 
guest conductor. 

On May 13 a chorus of 2,100 children 
from the public schools and a band of 150 


gave a program meriting praise both in its 
selection and performance. Dr. Rebman, con- 
ductor, had with him Bernard B. Nye and 
Arthur F. A. Witte, associates ; Dorothy 
Andrews and Frank H. Dunsmore, accom- 
panists; and Edwin M. Steckel, organist. 
The guest conductor was Edwin Franko 
Goldman. Among the numbers conducted by 
him was one of his own marches, Boy Scouts 
of America. Marshall Bartholomew and W. 
Otto Meissner, whose choruses were sung, 
also were present. For both concerts there 
was a large audience which enthusiastically 
evidenced its appreciation of the excellent 
work being done in music in the public 
schools. 

Following the May 13 concert, Mr. Gold- 
man was besieged with requests for his auto- 
graph from members of the band and chorus. 
Instead of presenting programs for auto- 
graphs drummers used their drums. E. H 
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PHILADELPHIA 


“Dazzling technique, great 
power, colorful touch and flexibil- 
ity of mood are outstanding aspects 
of Mr. Kelberine’s interpretative 
art."—Linton Martin, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Nov. 8, 1931. 





“Proved an excellent pianist, es- 





pecially in his control of the dy- 
namics of the keyboard, ranging 
from the most delicate pianissimo 
to sonorous fortissimo. His tone is 
unusually beautiful, and his inter- 
pretations excellent.”—Samuel L. 
Laciar, Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 


8, 1931. 
ROME 


“He possesses an agile hand, a 
touch both vigorous and delicate; 
an impeccable virtuosity; an aes- 
thetic taste and unusual feeling for 
style. His profound poetic sensi- 
bility, his overriding vigor and im- 
petuousness heaved up the maxi- 
mum of enthusiasm.” — Giorgio 
Barini, Il Messaggero, Rome, De- 
cember 19, 1931. 


IN AMERICA 1932-1933 


ALEXANDER 


KELBERINE 


NEW YORK 


“There was abundant evidence of 
study and care in the exposition 
of the music It was a perform- 
ance in which musical quality was 
predominant and it was interesting 
to hear."—W. J. Henderson, New 
York Sun, April 19, 1932. 





“Mr. Kelberine’s interpretations 
were clear in outline and detail 
and often characterized by care in 
setting forth and emphasizing a 
dominating voice or melodic out- 
line. The pianist impressed as hav- 
ing a well defined, premeditated in- 
terpretative plan and the ability to 
execute it."—Francis D. Perkins, 
New York Herald Tribune, April 
19, 1932. 


“His touch was crystal clear; ac- 
centuation well placed, and phras- 
ing effective. He secured a lovely 
singing tone from the instrument, 
appropriately colored according to 
the mood of the music. Dramatic 
taste was well matched with tech- 
nical skill.".—Grena Bennett, New 
York American, April 19, 1932. 


PARIS 


“The pianist brings personal ideas 
to his interpretations of Bach and 
Beethoven — ideas which we are 
free to sanction or not, but which 
he defends with a sure and incon- 
testable talent. He is one of those 
interpreters of whom we never 
grow tired. The best known works 
take under his fingers an unexpected 
aspect.”"—-Gustave Bret, Intransi- 
geant, Paris, January 21, 1932. 





spectacular performance. 
formance... 
was of prodigious power. . 


phia Inquirer, April 4, 1932. 


aways under perfect control. 


April 4, 1932. 


see and to hear.... 
4, 1932. 





PLAYS FRANZ LISZT'S “TOTENTANZ" 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


“Fairly swept the audience off its feet with his electrifying and 
It was a tempestuous and torrential per- 
. With whirlwind dexterity he combined a tone that 
. The intensely dramatic effect of his 
playing elicited prolonged applause. . 


“Proved an excellent vehicle for Mr. Kelberine, with his gigantic 
technical equipment and excellent tone both in quality and volume, 
The audience received the soloist with 
immense enthusiasm.”—Samuel L. Laciar, 


“Obtained an ovation that was little short of a triumph. ... Mr. 
Kelberine was supernal in this difficult composition. Beautiful tone 
quality, fine phrasing and technical sufficiency that was a joy to 


”"—_Arthur Tubbs, Philadelphia Bulletin, April 


."—Linton Martin, Philadel- 


Philadelphia Ledger, 
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MUSICAL 


Lity Pons ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT LA SONNAMBULA 


A Delightful Role 


Lily Pons is definite and positive in all 
of her actions and thoughts. It was, there- 
fore, with a certain degree of surprise that 
I saw her hesitate in an answer to my 


PONS 
act of La Sonnambula 


LILY 
as Amina in the first 
question: “Is Lucia still your favorite oper 
now that you have sung Sonnambula?” 

Our conversation took place at a lunch 
eon table set in her apartment, in company 
with her secretary, Miss Devalque. Lucia 
had been her first love and she has insisted 
on many previous occasions that she al 
ways felt happiest when singing that par 
ticular role. But the little lady’s tenacity 
of spirit won against me, for she looked at 
me with mirthful eyes and said, “I think I 
like them both best.” 

“And how about Lakmé?” I pursued 
But there was no case for an argument. 

“The Delibes work is lovely,” she said, 
“but it could never displace Lucia—and now 


also Sonnambula.” 


to Sing, She Says 


Mme. Pons claimed that she thought this 
Bellini work contained some of the most 
difficult but beautiful passages of true bel 
canto. But nevertheless she referred to 
Lucia as also possessing line and beauty, 
and I am of the belief that the character of 
the Scotch lady has a greater appeal for 
her than the Swiss girl. 

However, there were 
of enthusiasm in her discussion of La 
Sonnambula, recently restored for her by 
the Metropolitan Opera, that I realized 
how much pleasure Mme. Pons must have 
had in preparing the role of the sonnambu- 
lis tic lass. 

“a devoted a great deal of time and study 
to this part,” she said, “and it has been a 
source of joy to me that the American pub- 
lic has received my interpretation so gen 
erously. I owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Maestro Serafin, who conducted the work 
for me, and who has a reverent feeling for 
this classic masterpiece. I greatly esteem 
his ideas on the subject. My collaboration 
with Maestro Riccardo Dellera, of the Met- 
ropolitan staff, who worked ceaselessly with 
me to interpolate some beautiful cadenzas, 
also helped me exceedingly in the perform- 
ance of the part. This friendliness of my 
confréres makes my work at the Metro- 
politan a real pleasure.” 

During this visit I discovered that Lily 
Pons is superstitious. I told her that I had 
heard several of her Sonnambula perform 
ances but that I thought I liked the last one 
best. She smiled delightedly. 

“That is because I had clipped a piece 
from the rideau (drop).” 

“What for?” I asked in amazement. 

“For good luck, of course,” she answered. 
“Strange you do not understand that. Mr. 
Gatti shad me the same question when he 
saw me doing it, and smiled as he patted me 
on the head.” 

Lily Pons’ plans for the summer were 
still indefinite at the time of this visit; the 
Colon Opera was an uncertainty, though she 
had a definite contract for fifteen perform- 
She admitted that while she might 
not going to South America for the 
would welcome the opportunity 
a prolonged vacation in France. 
case she would rest 


so many moments 


ances. 
regret 
season, she 
of spending 
If such was to be the 
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for a few weeks and then resume studying 
with her one and only teacher, Alberto de 
Gorostiaga, from whom she had just re- 
ceived a letter assuring her of a royal wel- 
come. Lily Pons’ devotion to her teacher 
is as great as his for her, especially since 
he has made it known that he will accept no 
other coloratura as a pupil as long as Mme. 
Pons is singing. 

This information and these impressions of 
Lily Pons were gathered in a casual sort 
of way. She is utterly unaffected by her 
sudden rise to eminence and she is com- 
pletely interested in the people whom she 
meets. Even as I was leaving someone else 
came to claim her attention and request her 
help, and I could tell from the way that she 
greeted him that he was not to be disap- 
pointed. M. T. 


Toronto Orchestra Gives 
Special Concert 


Hart House String Quartet Presents Pro- 
gram of Modern Music—Percy Grainger 
Featured by Chamber Music Society— 
Myra Hess in Recital 


Toronto, CAN.—A cycle of Beethoven 
violin-piano sonatas was given by Vino 
Harisy, Budapest violinist, now resident in 
Toronto, and Rita Savard, French-Canadian 
pianist, at Conservatory Hall, April 1, 6, 8 
and 13. These two artists made the cycle 
an extremely artistic and interesting musical 
event. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, gave a re- 
cital to a capacity audience at Eaton Audi- 
torium on April 9. This was one of the 
outstandng piano recitals of the season. The 
program included numbers by Bach, De- 
bussy, Beethoven and Chopin, as well as a 
generous group of encores. 

On April 12 a piano recital was given by 
Hazel McKay, assisted by Frank Cheese- 
man, baritone, at Conservatory Hall under 
the concert management of Christopher 
Wood. The program was original in con- 
tent and arrangement and extremely well 
played. Dr. Healey Willan accompanied 
Mr. Cheeseman, who sang two of Dr. Wil- 
lan’s arrangements of old country airs. 

A recital was given by Margaret Wood, 
pianist, at Eaton Auditorium, April 13. 
This young Canadian played an excellent 
program including Handel’s Harmonious 
Blacksmith, Gluck-Sgambati’s Melodie, 
Dohnanyi’s rhapsody, Bauer’s  Barberini’s 
Minuet and Liszt’s concerto in E flat. 

On April 14 the combined choirs of First 
Avenue Baptist Church and Knox Presby- 
terian Church, under the direction of M. M. 
Stevenson, repeated by popular request the 
fine performance of the Messiah given at 
Eaton Auditorium in March. 

Viggo Kihl gave his annual piano recital 
at Eaton Auditorium on April 16. His 
program included Mozart’s D minor fantasy 
and D major minuet, Ravel’s Ondine, and 
a Chopin group. Mr. Kihl’s recital was at- 
tended by a great number of Toronto musi- 
cians. 

The Toronto Chamber Music Society, un- 
der the direction of Albert Jordan, held its 
second concert at Hart House Theatre, 
April 18. On this occasion Percy Grainger 
appeared in a triple role, that of guest- 
conductor, pianist and master of ceremonies. 
The composer at once established intimate 
contact with his audience. The highlights 
of the evening were the orchestral and piano 
arrangement of Grainger’s Handel in the 
Strand and Spoon River. 

On April 19 Poul Bai, Danish baritone, 
now of Toronto, gave a successful recital 
at the Heliconian Club. 

The Hart House String Quartet gave a 
special invitation concert at Hart House 
Theatre on April 19. A program of modern 
music was beautifully played for the fortu- 
nate guests who filled the theatre. 

Although the season of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra ended in March, a special 
concert was given at Massey Hall, April 20, 
under the conductorship of Dr. Ernest Mac- 
millan. An all-Wagner program was 
chosen, providing an evening of music ex- 
quisitely played. 

Edward German’s Tom Jones was given 
at Eaton Auditorium on April 22 by The 
Bohemians, a new organization under the 
direction of Thomas Crawford. Two addi- 
tional performances were given the next 
afternoon and evening. 

The Hart House String Quartet closed 
its season with a performance of classics on 
April 23 at Hart House Theatre. This in- 
ternationally known group has had a splen- 
did season both here and in the principal 
cities of the United States. 

On April 29 Gloria Morgan, eight-year- 
old pupil of Boris Berlin, gave a piano re- 
cital. This child pianist greatly interested 
critics and musicians of Toronto, who 
turned out in full force to hear her perform. 

On May 1 Mr. and Mrs. Boris Hambourg 
entertained musicians of Toronto at the 
Hambourg Conservatory, when the Ham- 
bourg Trio (composed of John Langley, 
violinist, Clement Hambourg, pianist, and 
Boris Hambourg, director and =o 
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ELIJAH AS AN OPERA 


SouTHAMPTON (ENGLAND).— An 
interesting attempt to arouse new in- 
terest in oratorio has been made here 
by T. C. Fairbairn, producer, whose 
mass dramatization of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s Hiawatha has become popular in 
London. Fairbairn has produced 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah as a_ music 
drama. The music is left undisturbed 
except for occasional changes in the 
order of movements, and the addition 
of passages from Mendelssohn’s Wal- 
piirgisnacht and St. Paul, in order to 
build up the dramatic structure. 

The producer used an ordinary audi- 
torium, with a platform at one end. 
A number of seats on the floor were 
removed, still leaving 1,000 for the 
audience, and four entrances on the 
ground floor were utilized. The 
Southampton Musical Society, a pro- 
vincial chorus of average quality, and 
a well-trained ballet furnished the per- 
sonnel. The performance was con- 
ducted by Arnold Williams, who 
welded the detached movements to- 
gether by means of short modulatory 
passages. Harold Williams sang and 
acted the title role in convincing man- 
ner. 











Catawba College Sponsors 


School Choral Festival 


Nearly 500 High School Students Attend 
First Annual Event 


N. C.—Catawba College spon- 
sored its first annual high school choral 
festival, April 22, under the direction of 
Prof. Arthur Rich, head of the music de- 
partment. Nearly 500 high school students, 
members of choruses and glee clubs within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of the college, 
attended. The music festival was used ex- 
perimentally in this case in an effort to find 
a coordinated musical activity which would 
be without the decided disadvantages of 
the music contest. The contest idea has 
been widely exploited in North Carolina, 
and many of the musicians of the state have 
long felt doubtful whether or not the after 
effects of a contest justified it. 

By eliminating the spirit of direct com- 
petition and comparison, the music festival 
places the emphasis where it really belongs 

that is, on the music itself and not in a 
prize or a numerical average. It also tends 
to do away with the keen disappointment 
which comes to the losers in any contest, 
and with prejudiced personal judgment of 
music among students. 

The Catawba College festival confined its 
first venture to chorus singing. An all-day 
affair, the morning was given over to re- 
hearsal, so that all the singers might be- 
come familiar with the conductor’s tempi 
and interpretation; the afternoon, to the 
program by the massed choruses. A brief 
program was given also in which each 
school presented small ensembles and solo- 
ists. A. R 


Kaltenborn Outdoor Music 


Walter and George W. Naumburg, sons 
of the late Elkan Naumburg, who donated 
the bandstand on The Mall, Central Park, 
New York, and started giving concerts there 
many years ago for the benefit of the public, 
are continuing the series this summer. The 
concerts will be under the direction of Franz 
Kaltenborn and are to take place on the 
following dates: Decoration Day, May 30; 
July 4; July 31; and September 5. 


SALISBURY, 








Collaborates With Husband 


PEARL BOYLE 
collaborated with her husband, George 
F. Boyle, in the premiére of ‘his suite 
for two pianos at the Juilliard Auditori- 

um, New York, April 16. 
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“He has much to offer. His tone is “From the first drawing of his bow 


vibrantly warm. His technical equip- across the strings it was evident that 
ment is an excellent one which permits here was a man who knew his craft. 


him to conquer difficulties with appar- We found Mr. Rabinof’s recital a thrill- 


ent ease.” ing experience.” 


—New York Herald Tribune, 
October 12, 1931. 


—Baltimore News, 


December 5, 1931. 





























BENNO RABINO 


VIOLINIST 
The Record of a Brilliant Season 


“A fine talent, a lovely singing tone.” 














“He played Eugene Ysaye’s sonata and the Wieniawski 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


concerto in D minor brilliantly, with much bravura and 
a steady control of tempo. There followed three works 
by Vecsey and Ernst’s Otello fantasy, all dowered with 
the same technical vivacity and command.” 
—New York Times, 
October 12, 1931. 


“Mr. Rabinof is blessed with a large share of tempera- 
ment. Moreover, he has acquired a fine technique, so 
that everything he does is exactingly clean and beautifully 


worked out.” —Baltimore Sun, 
December 5, 1931. 


“He gripped the audience by the sheer force of his 
talent and stirred it out of its calm.” 

—Kansas City Times, 

November 4, 1931. 


—Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
January 25, 1932. 


“Benno Rabinof, violinist, in the first of a series of 
three concerts presented by the Savannah Civic Music 
Association set a high standard of euccess for the associa- 
tion’s offerings by his masterly playing of an attractive 
program. Mr. Rabinof was very impressive in his bear- 
ing, tall, lithe and with a masterly wielding of the bow.” 

Savannah Evening Press, 
January 8, 1932. 


“It is evident that in Mr. Rabinof there is a violinist 
of the first order. He should rank with the top flight of 


ad ” . 
artists. Montreal Gazette, 


December 2, 1931. 


“One of the best new violinists that have been heard 


here recently.” 


—Montreal Daily Star, 
December 2, 1931. 


sen cn crn 
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San Francisco Hears Young 
Contest Winner in Recital 


Philip Nelson’s Playing Pleases—Cantoria Offers 


Nelson, 
California 
the State 


San Francisco, Cat.—-Philip 
pianist, endorsed by the board of 
Federation of Music Clubs and 
winner of the Young Artists’ Contest oi 
Federated Music Clubs, 1931, gave a recital 
recently in the Community P nar muse. Mr. 
Nelson is young in years but not in art. He 
has established himself among San Fran- 
cisco music lovers as a pianist of admirable 
powers, musically and technically of high 
rank. This pianist’s tone is finely modu- 
lated in color and in indicated gradations ; 
there is crispness and clear articulation in 
his touch and his enunciation of the phrase 
is musical and well considered. Mr. Nel- 
son’s pianism has been brought to its pres- 
ent artistic status by Elizabeth Simpson. 
NTORIA IN CONCERT 


San Francisco CA 


Restoration of the Gregorian chants and 
iturgical music in a cappella style, and pres- 
entation of choruses of Berlioz, Wagner and 
other masters, featured the concert given by 
the San Francisco Cantoria, under the di- 
rection of Signor Roberto Sangiorgi, at 
the Tivoli Theatre. Sixty men and women, 
yperatic and concert singers, comprise the 
antoria, founded and organized by the Rev. 
John Ribeyron, under the patronage of Arch- 
yishop Edward J. Hanna and patrons and 
comprising civic leaders of all 
denominations. From the repertoire of the 
olyphonic masters, Mr. Sangiorgi chose 
excerpts by Palestrina, Vittoria and Di 
Bach’s B minor Mass was repre- 
Sanctus and Crucifixus. Of 
Sangiorg! opening 
from Die Meistersinger; and 
Shepherd's Farewell. The 
distinguished by choral 
precision and qual- 
well received 


patronesses 


Lasso 
sented by the 
Wagner, Mr 
church chorus 
of Berlioz, the 
periormance Was 
singing ot fine sonority, 
ity of tone. It was exceedingly 
both by press and public. 


chose tl 1¢ 


\cTIVITIES OF SAN |'RANCISCO CONSERVATORY 


Music of the seventeenth century, choral 
and orchestral, was presented by San Fran 
Conservatory of Music students, as 
sisted by the Chorus of the San Rafael 
Dominican College, at the Palace of the Le 
gion of Honor. Of major importance on 
the program was the presentation of the ora 
torio Jephthah by Carissimi, heard in San 
Francisco upon this occasion for the first 
time The soloists of the concert included 
Lotus Anderson, William Thomas, Salva 
tore Messina, Eugene Fulton and Martinus 
Van Waynen. The chorus was directed 
Giulio Silva; the orchestra, by ‘Gastone 
Usigli. At the organ was Jan Schinhan; 
at the harpsichord, Reba Kay and Joseph 
Marks alternated. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Mu 
sic (Ernest Bloch, honorary director, and 
Ada Clement and Lillian Hodghead, asso 
ciate directors), gave a students’ recital 
which was well attended. About twenty 
young people were heard in a program, the 
presentation of which manifested much 
thought and careful preparation. 


DuBMAN IN REcITAI 


cisco 


LAuRA 

Laura Dubman, seven-year-old pianist, 
who has won the praise of such distinguished 
musicians as Josef Lhevinne, Josef Hofmann 
and Issay Dobrowen, was heard in recital 
at the Community Theatre, under the man- 
agement of Lulu J. Blumberg. Throughout 
her most ambitious program (consisting of 
works by Galuppi, Bach, Chopin, Haydn, 
Scarlatti, and Paradisi), this youngster ex- 
hibited rhythm, shading, keen melodic sense, 
a variety of tonal color and a splendid com- 
mand of keyboard. Laura, pupil of Lev 
] group of prodigies 


Interesting Program 


that is making musical history for San 
Francisco. 
WESTERN ARTISTS CONCERT 

The fifth concert of the Western Concert 
Artists series attracted a large and appre- 
Ciative audience to the Fairmont Hotel. 
Lincoln Batchelder, pianist; Raymond Mar- 
lowe, tenor, and Edward Harris, accom- 
panist, three of San I rancisco’s distinguished 
artists, proved in their individual perform- 
ances their enviable reputation in the field of 
musical art. 

Paciric MusICcAL 

Dorothy Scholz, pianist ; 
soprano; Eric Gerson, baritone; Corinne 
Clark, violinist, and Gastone Usigli and 
Mrs. E. E. Young, accompanists, were the 
artists who furnished a diversified and in- 
teresting program for members of the Pacific 
Musical Society and their guests. This 
meeting, presided over by Mme. Rose Relda 
Cailleau, president, took place at the Fair- 
mont Hotel. CHa 


Society PrRoGRAM 
Jennie Eichwald, 


Myrtle Leonard’s Career 


Myrtle Leonard, American contralto, who 
has been singing in New York so frequently 
this season, made her concert début in Cali- 
fornia, followed by appearances in the North- 
west, Cuba and New York, where she had 
four appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony and Oratorio Society. 

Jetween engagements she made Edison 
master records and sang at many private re- 
citals, among which were ones at the Lewis- 
ohn home, the Lotus Club, the Rubinstein 
Club, the Forest Hills Women’s Club, and 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Returning to San Francisco, she was pre- 
sented in the Alice Seckels Twilight Musi- 
cales, at the California Theatre, and at the 
home of the late M. H. de Young. While in 
California Miss Leonard won the Schubert 
Memorial Contest and later was soloist with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Before returning to New York this past 
season Miss Leonard gave a recital at the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, San Francisco, 
which resulted in appearances with the 
Saturday Club of Sacramento, the Thursday 
Club of San Rafael, and an engagement as 
soloist in the Messiah at the San Francisco 
Civic Auditorium, with the San Francisco 
Symphony under Basil Cameron. She has 
sung the roles of La Cieca in La Gioconda 
and Ulrica in The Masked Ball with the 
Pacific Opera Company and Waltraute in 
Gétterdammerung in Maude Fay’s lectures. 
On the radio, she was soloist with the Shell 
Oil Company Hour and staff artist with 
NBC. 

She also was chosen by Toscanini to 
sing the contralto role in the world premiere 
of the Respighi opera, Mary of Egypt, in 
New York with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, March 16, 17 and 18. She also 
sang recently at the meeting in Washington 
of the League of Ame rican Pen Women. 


Three Civic Music Courses for 
Next Season 


The National Civic 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, president) an- 
nounces the arrangement of next season’s 
Civic Music courses in Dallas, Tex., Jack 
sonville, Fla., and Sandusky, O. 

Dallas will have a series of six 
featuring Myra Hess, Efrem 
Escudero, Noel Eadie, coloratura soprano 
of the Covent Garden and Chicago Civic 
operas; Attilio Baggiore, tenor of the Royal 


Music Association 


concerts, 
Zimbalist, 
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Opera of Rome; and the Society of An- 
cient Instruments. 

Members of the Jacksonville Civic Music 
Association will hear the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, directed by Eugene Ormandy, mark- 
ing the third annual presentation of the or- 
chestra before this city’s association. Re- 
citalists to appear include Gladys Swarthout, 
Mischa Levitzki, Attilio Baggiore and Benno 
Rabinof. Increased membership in the local 
association makes possible these five concerts 
for 1932-33, instead of the usual four. 

(Percy Grainger is to open the annual 
Civic Music season in Sandusky next au- 
tumn. Other artists for this city’s series 
include the Musical Art Quartet, Hans Hess, 
cellist, and Leola Turner, dramatic soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera. 


New Opera Company Is 
Formed in Cleveland 


Hansel and Gretel Presented in English by 
Friends of Opera—Music Organizations 
Honor James H. Rogers, Retiring 
from Public Musical Life and 
Office 


CLEVELAND, O.—A _ new_ organization, 
auspiciously terming itself Friends of the 
Opera, was inaugurated under the capable 
musical direction of Rudolph Schueller. 
Four performances of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel were presented in artistic 
fashion at the Socialer Turnverein, and we 
are informed that preparations are under 
way for producing d’Albert’s Tiefland and 
several other works rarely heard on any 
American opera stage. Mr. Schueller is en- 
dowed with the abilities of an all-around 
musician, coach, director and stage manager, 
and under his leadership the performances 
were smooth. The cast varied completely 
three times, with the exception of the part 
of the witch which was played and sung 
expertly each time by Carabella Johnson. 
Dr. Riemenschneider and Paul Flood were 
the fathers, and both gave a characteristic 
and vivid portrayal of the role. Hansel 
and Gretel were sung and excellently played 
by Mary Brown, Eunice Radde, Ann Rossy, 
Rose Mackert, Florence Hesse and Marianne 
Lindner: Elmer Lehr was the stage man- 
ager; Nikolai Semenoff, ballet master. It is 
to be hoped that the financial success attend- 
ing this new venture will result in the per- 
manency of the undertaking. 


QuARTER-TONE PIANO EXHIBITED BY 
Hans BarTH 

It took a good deal of explaination of the 
quarter-tone piano on the part of Hans 
3arth before he granted his audience the 
privilege of judging for themselves. He 
played three of his own and one of George 
Gershwin’s compositions and, accustomed as 
we are to the blue notes of Gershwin, we 
were now presented with the sour ones. But 
we had heard pianos quite as much out of 
tone as this, and nothing surprises our much 
harassed ears any more. But why, asks the 
unsophisticated, why always. search for 
startling cacophony? Mr. Barth also played 
on the “old fashioned” piano some numbers 
by Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, prov- 
ine himself an adept pianist. 

From the Art Museum, where the quarter- 
tone elucidations held the stage, it was 
merely a stone’s throw to Severance Hall; 
and here the gospel of Johann Sebastian was 
spread eloquently by the Bach Chorus, under 
the direction of its leader, F. W. Strieter. 
The program on this occasion depicted in 
orderly sequence the life of Christ through 
the use of chorales, and also by excerpts 
from extended works. A solo quartet took 
part in a selection from Liszt's Christmas 
oratorio; and Albert Riemenschneider, at 
the organ, gave a fine exposition of a num 
ber of Bach chorale preludes. Mrs. Harry 
Goodbread furnished artistic codperation at 
the piano. 

James H. Rocers Honorep 

Prior to his departure for San Diego, Cal., 
where he expects to establish residence, 
James H. Rogers, composer, organist, edu 
cator, and music critic for the past half 
century in Cleveland, was féted and honored 
by the diverse music organizations of the 
city, of which he has been an integral part 
during his active professional life. At the 
gala dinner on May 10, given by the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, 500 guests prominent 
in the social and musical world gathered to 
pay homage to Mr. Rogers. Newton D. 
Baker, in an eloquent speech. lauded his fine 
character; Arthur Shepherd. on behalf of 
the American composers, paid tribute to his 
musical achievements. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Ralph Hunter, William B. Colson and 
Frank L. Sealy, on behalf of the organists 
of America, who came from New York for 
the occasion, were among the speakers. The 
Fortnightly Musical Club had 300 guests at 
a previous tuncheon celebration for the same 
purpose, when several of Mr. Rogers’ com- 
positions were presented. 

OTHER CONCERTS 
Fort- 
well 


evening concert, the 
Club presented its 


fourth 
Musical 


In its 
nightly 
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trained chorus, under the direction of Zoe 
Long Fouts, at the Statler Hotel. Prevail- 
ing were Russian numbers, well performed, 
besides compositions of Richard Strauss, 
Sadero and the prelude and chorus from 
Harvey Gaul’s A Thracian Holitan. Ben 
Burtt and Mrs. Harry Goodbread functioned 
at the two pianos. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was a fourteen-year-old pianist, Emily 
Binowitz, who performed the Beethoven C 
minor concerto with her teacher, Severin 
Eisenberger at the second piano. The young 
girl showed talent and an excellent technical 
equipment. 

Albert Riemenschneider gave a lecture on 
the Heart of Bach at the Women’s City 
Club, under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Club for the concluding lecture of the sea- 
son. 

The first concert of the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic Band at Public Music Hall proved 
to be an event of interest. August Caputo 
offered a program featuring the works of 
Wagner, Massenet, Tschaikowsky, Giordano 
and Ravel’s Bolero, well prepared and played 
with gusto; while the soloist, Rena Titus, 
sang the arias Pace, pace, mio Dio, from 
La Forza del Destino, and Vissi d’Arte from 
Tosca. 

Melville Smith, associate professor of 
music at the Flora Stone Mather College, 
gave his second program of modern music 
for the organ at the Art Museum. The con- 
temporary repertoire comprised works by 
Kaminski and Charles Tournemire, and 
preludes based on old English and Welsh 
tunes by Charles Wood and Vaughan Wil- 
liams. The better known works of Marcel 
Dupré and Louis Vierne were welcome ad- 
ditions to the interesting program. 


R. H. W. 


Hastings Music Guild in Concert 

HAsTINGS-ON-Hupson, N. Y.— This 
garden spot of Westchester County has be- 
gun to attract more than local attention by 
its musical activities. It recently has been 
put cn the general map by the splendid sing- 
ing of its new Music Guild, a mixed chorus 
of 100 voices conducted by John R. Jones. 
The growth of this amateur vocal ensemble 
since its first public appearance last Decem- 
ber has been remarkable. This improve- 
ment was demonstrated at the guild’s second 
concert, April 24, before a large audience 
at Hastings High School. 

The program was a comprehensive one 
ont included choral works by Bach, Handel, 
Grieg, Sullivan, Dvorak, Loomis and Ru- 
binstein. The conductor, a Welshman, is a 
thorough musician and projects strong emo- 
tional appeal and dramatic intensity into 
everything he undertakes- aac reflected 
in the singing of the chorus. Gradations of 
nuances, tone color, warmth and depth of 
expression, were noteworthy in an amateur 
singing society that has been in existence 
only a few months. More tenors and con- 
traltos still are needed for perfect tonal bal- 
ance, and these no doubt will be forthcom- 
ing. The program was varied by two solo 
numbers. Genevieve Davis Monroe, one of 
Hastings’ professional musicians, was heard 
in Rubinstein’s Réve Angélique for con- 
tralto solo, chorus and orchestra, displaying 
a mellow voice of pleasing timbre, also in- 
telligence and feeling in her delivery. In 
this number, once so popular with choral so- 
cieties, John C. Bostelmann, Jr., concert- 
master of the orchestra called the Guild En- 
semble, played the violin obbligato sympa- 
thetically. E. H. Barry, excellent local flut- 
ist, gave a creditable account of the solo 
part in Bach’s B minor suite for flute and 
strings. 

The president of the guild is Theodore 
Wood, first viola of the orchestra; and the 
vice-president is Mrs. Herman Ferber, con- 
tralto in the chorus. One of the members 
of the executive committee, (who at the 
same time sings bass in the chorus) is Dr. 
Peter W. Dykema, of the music faculty 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
No less than five members of his family play 
and sing in the chorus and orchestra. Three 
members of Mr. Bostelmann’s family are 
also players in the orchestra, his daughter 
Sophie playing the cello and Mrs. Bostel 
mann the tympani. 

The orchestra, which numbers thirty musi- 
cians, was heard in a good performance of 
Sibelius’ Finlandia. A. M. A 


Bellincioni on Siena School 
Faculty 


Claude Gonvierre, director of the Master 
School of Music at the Palace Chi-Saracini, 
Siena, Italy, announces the engagement of 
Gemma Bellincioni, Italian soprano, who 
created the role of Santuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, for the teaching of acting. Mme. 
3ellincioni has a repertoire of over forty 
operas. During her career she sang at La 
Scala, in Europe, South America, and the 
United States in 1899. She created San- 
tuzza at the Constanzi Theater in Rome on 
May 17, 1890, on which occasion her hus- 
band, the tenor Roberto Stagno, also ap- 
peared. Since 1911 she has taught in Berlin 
and Rome. 

The first session of the Master School of 
Music in Siena will open July 1. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GENERALMUSIKDIREKTOR 


RICHARD LERT_ 





——_— 


BIOGRAPHY: 
Born, studied Vienna. 
Protegé Nikisch. 


Conductor: Operahouse 
Darmstadt. 


First conductor: 
Operahouse Hannover. 


Generalmusikdirektor 
Mannheim (succeeding 
Bodanzky, Furtwingler, 


Kleiber ). 


Now at State Opera, Berlin, 
with Kleiber, Klemperer, 


Blech. 


Concerts: Darmstadt, 
Mannheim, Hannover, 
Breslau, Berlin. 


Guest conductor 
Mengelberg’s Orchestra, 
the Hague. 


Photo by Rolf Mahrenholz, Berlin 


CONDUCTOR AT THE STATE OPERA 


HOUSE 


BERLIN 


RECENT FLASHES FROM THE PRESS: 


Berliner Tageblatt: The discovery of a concert conductor. 





Morgenpost, Berlin: A strong even stormy success. 





V ossische Zeitung, Berlin: A brainy personality charged with 
energy. 





Allgemeine Musikzeitung, Berlin: Richard Lert won an un- 
questionable success, even an enormous triumph. At the end it 
took on forms which verged on the tumultuous. 





12 Uhr Blatt, Berlin: We esteem Lert as a serious musician who 
possesses all the elements of greatness, extraordinarily gifted 
technically, a conductor who knows how to get the last ounce of 
intensity out of his orchestra. 





Anzeiger, Berlin: With his passionate araor ne fires the or- 
chestra on to heights which it never reaches at any other time. 





Signale, Berlin: The intensity and passion with which he con- 





ducts give evidence of the true musician concentrated with every 
fibre on the interpretation of the music. 


Kreuzzeitung, Berlin: He always knows just what he wants 
and is a sensitive, finely strung musician. 





Handelsblad, Amsterdam: The audience felt a real person- 
ality at the conductor’s desk, one who knew how to fascinate. 





Vaderland, Hague: His good taste, temperament, feeling for 
orchestral color and details, his healthy musicality, his inborn 
sense of rhythm. 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


- + 113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Harvard Glee Club Sings 


at Boston 


Boston.—An audience of more than 2,500 
heard the Harvard Glee Club, led by Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, in a free concert at 
the Museum of Fine Arts on May 12. Al- 
though this was somewhat smaller than pre- 
vious gatherings at this now annual spring 
program, it exceeded by many hundreds the 
number which could be induced to pay money 
at the glee club’s previous program in Sym- 
phony Hall 

The moral to be drawn from these facts, 
if any, is not pleasant to contemplate. More 
than a coincidence is the concert, earlier 
that week, of the Ukrainian Chorus of 
Alexander Koshetz, combined with Vasile 
Avramenko’s Ukrainian Folk Ballet, in a 
long program at the Boston Opera House 
on May 10, when the audience at least as 
viewed in the orchestra, was pitifully scant. 
Certainly the quality of entertainment was 
not at fault, for the ballet presented a wide 
diversity of and ensemble dances and 
tolk-pictures; while the chorus had already 
been hailed with the greatest praise when 
last heard here several years ago. It is true 
that what little audience there was greeted 
the Ukraimian artists (who were presenting 
their program in tribute to George Wash- 
ington) with recurrent rounds of applause 
but this does not pay for concerts, unfortun- 
ately. 

Ihe glee club, in its turn, gave one of its 
customarily fine performances, in which 
beauty of tone was combined with sensitive 
ness of phrasing. The program ranged from 
Bach and Beethoven to Brahms; from Pales- 
trina and Morley and Byrd to Arthur Sul- 
livan and Gabriel Faure. And though the 
performance was somewhat marred by the 
tricky acoustical properties of the museum 
halls, resulting in disturbing echoes and tonal 
blurring,- there was a compensating beauty 
in the setting 


PROGRAMS AT 


solo 


“Pop” 

Meanwhile, the “Pop” concerts at Sym 
phony Hall are now in mid-spring stride, 
with various special programs, institutional 
nights, and so on. The first Sunday night 
program, which is in the nature of a serious 
concert, included Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony, Schubert's Unfinished and Wagner’s 
Tannhauser overture for standard numbers 
\ novelty, in its way, was the last move- 
ment of the Mendelssohn violin concerto, 
with the sixteen first violins of the orchestra 
all playing the solo part. The performance 
was spectacular and able—but as a_stunt, 
not as music. Then followed the first Boston 
performance of Mossoloff’s Soviet Iron 
Foundry, which was received with surpris- 
ing complacence; indeed, with a modicum of 
enthusiasm. For the final number there was 
an almost entirely uncut version of Gersh 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue, with the able and 
familiar Jesus Maria Sanroma_ performing 

the delight of the crowded house. 

On May i) there was a program called 
Gay Nineties To lend _ verisimilitude, 
Timothy Adamowski, conductor of these 
concerts from 1891 to 1894 and from 1903 to 
1907, led the orchestra through a group of 
“old favorites.” It was enough to bring a 
tear of reminiscence to the eyes of old 
timers to see this figure, still handsome and 
erect, directing the men; and there was the 
wildest delight when, as the waltz theme 
started in The Blue Danube, Adamowski 
took the violin and bow of the concertmaster 


VARIED CONCERTS 
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Museum Concert 


and, m the manner of Strauss, 
the orchestra. Numerous persons in 
tume, plentiful steins of “beer,” old college 
songs—all these trappings contributed to an 
unusually entertaining evening. 


played with 
cos- 


OTHER CONCERTS 
Most of the musical 
were concentrated on Tuesday evening, 
(May 10) indeed. Zabelle Sarkisian, a new 
soprano, sang at Jordan Hall, selecting an 
unhackneyed program of early Italian works, 
songs by Wolf and Trunk, and pieces by 
other composers, including a set of four 
little lyrics by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian of this 
city, with the composer as accompanist. Leo 
Litwin accompanied for the balance of the 
program, in which Miss Sarkisian displayed 
a small voice of rather Itmited range, but 
pronounced musical feeling, excellent qual- 
ities of musicianship and generally artistic 
expression. 


events of the week 


To complete a quartet of events on the 
same evening within the area of two city 
blocks, there was at the Repertory Theatre 
a dance recital by Hans Wiener, Otto 


COURIER 


Ascherman and their group. Edwin Bilt- 
cliffe was the pianist for the program, which 
abounded in modernist numbers. An unusual 
talent was in evidence at the May 8 recital 
of Albert Mell, fourteen-year-old violinist, 
pupil of Herman H. Goldstein. Accompanied 
by Carl Lamson, young Albert contributed 
as his share of the program the Handel 
sonata in D major, a Viotti concerto and a 
group of shorter pieces. Hearing only the 
performance of the sonata was sufficient to 
indicate that here was not only an admir- 
ably schooled violinist, but- the possessor of 
an extraordinarily fine tone, not to speak 
of niceties of style and expression uncom- 
mon in so young a performer. 
Notes oF ARTISTS AND STUDIOS 

Esther Miller gave a musicale in connec- 
tion with the regular film program at the 
Fine Arts Theatre on May 9. Before an 
audience that filled the house to capacity, 
Miss Miller played two pieces of Rachma- 
ninoff, a Brahms intermezzo and a Chopin 
étude. 

Two compositions by Alfred Holy, for- 
mer harpist of the Boston Orchestra, ap- 
peared on the program of a concert by his 
pupil, Artiss de Volt, harpist, and John 
Warren Sheldon, baritone, in George W. 
3rown Hall on May 11. A trio composed 
of Miss de Volt, Christine Russum, flute, and 
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Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Sandro Benelli 
Helen Bretz 

Alina Bucciantini 
Leonida Coroni 
Reba Dale Corder 
Celestine Cornelissen 
Ana Drittel 


Eva Liminana 
Lydia Lipkowska 
Tandy MacKenzie 
Elizabeth A. Major 
Armand Marbini 
Mollie Margolies 
Antonio Meli 

May Fabian Katherine Metcalf 
Mary Elizabeth Flugel Frederick Miller 
Carl Friberg Paul Morenzo 
Dorothy Greathouse Rosalinda Morini 
Harold De Grosse Mario Paris 
Arthur & Helen Hadley Pierre Pelletier 
Frederick Huttman feyer Posner 
Kathleen Kersting Anastasha Rabinoff 
Helen De Witt Jacobs Reese R. Reese 
Esther Johnsson Elizabeth Santagano 
Mildred Largie Ada Sari 

Augusta Lenska Vladimir Shavitch 
Nana B. Lewis Zelzer & Kallis 


Ralph Chioini, tile, was heard in several 
numbers. 

The regular Tuesday evening musicale at 
the Longy School arrayed a program of old 
works as well as music by Brahms and 
Séfumann. Members of the faculty who 
played were Margaret Mason, harpsichord ; 
Gertrude Marshall Wit, viola d’amore; 
Putnam Aldrich, harpsichord; Denise John- 


son, cello; and Doris Morrison, piano. 
M 





Thee Thencul Hollywood Bowl Workers 
Begin Campaign for $50,000 Advance Sale 


Orchestra Members Agree to Shoulder a Deficit Up to $10,000 


Los ANGELES, CaLt.— Three thousand 
Hollywood Bowl volunteer workers have be- 
gun in the comprehensive ticket campaign 
for a $50,000 advance sale as objective. 
Plans for this largest drive in the history 
of “symphonies under the stars” have been 
worked out by Manager Glenn Tindall, who 
that the members of the 
practically the same as the 
Los Angeles— 


announces also 
Bowl symphony- 
Philharmonic Orchestra of 
have agreed to shoulder a deficit up to 
$10,000, if there should arise such an exi- 
gency. Doubts regarding financial feasi- 
bility of the aroused such anxiety 
and impatience on the part of music-lovers 
in every walk of life, that wide and generous 
response is anticipated on the part of con- 
cert patrons. 

Frederick Stock and Sir Hamilton Harty 
have been signed for a fortnight each. The 
season, as scheduled, opens July 5 and will 
offer thirty-two programs in the course of 
eight weeks. Negotiations with other con- 
ductors, including Sir Edward Elgar, Otto- 
rino Respighi, Artur Rodzinski, Bernardino 
Molinari and Richard Strauss, are being 
developed. 

Los Angeles has lured Harriet Ware to 
visit here year after year. The song writer 
now has decided to settle here permanently. 
During the recent celebration of Edwin 
Markham’s eightieth birthday in New York 
several songs of hers, based on verses by 
Markham, were performed. 

Katherine von Blon, dramatic critic of 
the Los Angeles Times, will be heard in a 
cycle of Spanish folksongs 

Dorothy Anne Devenney, soprano, 
joyed in recital at Pomona College. 

The Hollywood Orchestra, Jay Plowe, 
conductor, will henceforth be known as the 
Hollywood Symphony. 

Charles E. Pemberton is bringing out a 
high school operetta under the proper West- 
ern name, The Dude Ranch. 

Speaking of high school music, a really 
astonishing feat was accomplished by the 
combined orchestra, glee clubs and music 
classes of the Hollywood High School when 
they gave the first American performance of 
Edward German’s comic opera, Merrie Eng- 
land. Genuine praise is due Edna Ames, 
head of the music department, whose organi- 
zation and pedagogic labor chiefly sustained 
the remarkably smooth and ingratiating per- 
formance of this difficult work. German’s 
Merrie England, while based to an extent 
on British folksongs, is decidedly more de- 
manding than the average musical play at- 


season 


was en 
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tempted by public schools. Hollywood High 
School for years past has stood out in local 
school opera productions. This recent offer- 
ing set a yet higher standard, which is say- 
ing a great deal, as musical activities in the 
public and high schools of Los Angeles rank 
singularly well, compared with the achieve- 
ments of large Eastern cities. Miss Ames 
shared honors with the following members 
of the faculty; Arthur Krackel, production; 
Mabel E. Slater, chorus; Charles Jenner, 
orchestra; Elizabeth Waggoner, costumes ; 
and Mary Fiske Heap, dances. Robert Black, 
second trumpet, also evinced convincing fa- 
cility with the baton, directing the over- 
ture. B. D. U. 
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Henry B. Tremaine 


Henry B. Tremaine, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Aeolian Company, 
died suddenly after a heart attack in the 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on May 13. He was in his sixty-sixth year. 

Mr. Tremaine was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and after a brief association with the 
paper industry, entered his. father’s piano 
company, where he remained until his death, 
finally becoming president of the organiza- 
tion. He was the inventor of annotated 
music rolls for mechanical pianos, a device 
used by Siegfried Wagner in recording the 
scores of his father’s works, and also by 
Stravinsky and Ravel. 

Mr. Tremaine received several foreign 
decorations in recognition of his work. 

His wife, two daughters and a son survive 
him. 

John Fowler 


John Fowler, pioneer 
Utah’s second largest 
at the age of eighty- 
was born in England 
oxteam from the Mis- 
He was the first or- 
Tabernacle, a position 
many vost, 


SaLtt Lake City.— 
musician of Ogden, 
community, is dead 
eight. Mr. Fowler 
and came to Utah by 
souri River in 1865. 
ganist of the Ogden 
which he held for 


iW. B. 
William Eugene ral 


William Eugene White, founder of the 
White Amusement Service in Boston, died 
at his home in Stoneham, Mass., May 11. 
He was eighty-four years old. In his young- 
er years, Mr. White organized the first mili- 
tary band in Quincy, Mass., and after mov- 
ing to \Providence, R. I., formed the Mili- 
tary National Band of that city, which won 
first prize in the Chicago Exposition of 
1893. 

He is 


daughters. 


survived by his widow and two 


Morris Gershwin 


Morris Gershwin, father of George Gersh- 
win, died at the Hotel Broadmoor, New 
York City, on May 14, in his sixty-second 
year, after an illness of two months. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter and 
two other sons, Ira, librettist of several mu- 
sical plays, and Arthur. 


Andreas Dippel 


Andreas Dippel, at one time operatic tenor 
and later an administrative executive of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company with Gatti- 
Casazza, died suddenly in Los Angeles on 
May 13. He was sixty-five years old, and 
poverty stricken. A short time ago he was 


injured by a street car, and after several 
months in the hospital, was released from the 
employ of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Stu- 
dios, where he had held a position since 
1928. 

Andreas Dippel was born in Cassel, Ger- 
many, in 1866. His early years were spent 
in a banking house, although he studied 
music at the time. In 1887 he left his home 
to begin his career in music, and in the fall 
of the same year made his début as the 
Steersman in the Flying Dutchman at the 
State Theatre in Bremen. In 1890, Dippel 
came to the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
as Franchetti’s Asrael. His next associa- 
tion with the New York institution was in 
1898 when he became a permanent member 
of the company under Maurice Grau, an 
association which continued for twelve years. 
He possessed a repertoire of 150 roles. In 
1908 Dippel was elected administrative man- 
ager of the company, in association with 
Gatti-Casazza, newly appointed general man- 
ager. In 1910 Dippel resigned his post in 
New York to assume the management of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 

He remained with the Chicago company 
for three years. Various ventures after this 
time were not substantially successful. A 
short stay in Europe preceded his return 
here in 1914, when he became a naturalized 
citizen. His efforts during the closing years 
of his life had centered upon the technic of 
motion pictures. 


Roland Farley 


Farley, blind composer, died at 
Doctors Hospital, New York, on May 11 
from complications which followed an 
operation for appendicitis. He was forty 
years old. 

Mr. Farley was born in Colorado, and lost 
his sight when he was five years old, the 
result of a kick by a burro whose colt he 
was trying to pet. His optic nerves were 
destroyed, and the boy was sent to schools 
for the blind. At twenty, he decided to free 
himself from the association of those sim 
ilarly afflicted, and journeyed to Leipsic to 
study music at the Royal Conservatory, 
where he completed the five-year conserva- 
tory course in two years. He then went to 
Berlin, where he studied with Ernest 
Hutcheson. Many of his compositions are 
well known to concert audiences and have 
appeared on the programs of Anna Case, 
Alma Gluck, Rosa Ponselle, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, May Peterson and Frieda Hempel. 

Two years ago Mr. Farley organized a 
publishing house, New Music Press, Inc., 
publishing his own works, and also those of 
promising American writers. Mrs. Farley 
has stated that she will carry on the enter- 
prise. 

Funeral services were held at Mr. Farley’s 
home on May 12, and burial was at Hope: 
well Junction, N. Y., where he had his sum- 
mer home, Quiet Meadows. 

His mother and his widow, Elsie Sloan 
Fariey, as well as three sisters and a broth- 
er, survive him. 


Emil Hertzka 


Emil Hertzka, head of the Universal Edi- 
tion and a world figure in musical circles, 
died in Vienna on May 12. Although he had 
been ill for several weeks, he was thought 
to be on the road to recovery, and his death 
was unexpected. He was sixty-three years 
old. 

The Universal Edition, under = Mr. 
Hertzka, published many contemporary 
works of European composers, among them 
Weinberger’s Schwanda, Berg’s Wozzeck 
and other outstanding instrumental and oper- 
atic works. 

Mr. Hertzka made his last visit to Amer- 
ica a year ago to confer with Leopold Sto- 
kowski regarding the American premiére of 
Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, presented this sea- 
son by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Roland 
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Eda Kroitzsch Soloist at Union 


Square Centennial 


Eda Kroitzsch, soprano, who recently con- 
cluded an active season, was soloist at the 
Union Square Centennial, Union Square 
Park, New York, April 23. Mme. Kroitzsch 
sang America and The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner at the morning exercise, and performed 
the latter anthem and Auld Lang Syne at 
the Union Square Centennial luncheon. 
Stuart Ross was her accompanist. Newspa- 


EDA KROITZSCH 


per reports put the attendance at this cele- 
bration at 100,000. Among those at the 
luncheon were former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, Mayor James J. Walker, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George J. Waring, Rabbi William F. 
Rosenblum and Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
president of the College of the City of New 
York. The program was broadcast over 
WEAF and WNYC. A. M. Plyer, chair- 
man of the celebration, wrote: “The Com- 
mittee wishes to thank Mme. Eda Kroitzsch, 
eminent concert soprano, and Mr. Stuart 
Ross, accompanist, who have so generously 
contributed their services.” 

Mme. Kroitzsch sang on April 14 for the 
Quarter Collection, Inc., Spring Festival at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. The press 
estimated the audience at 1,400. 

* * * 


Madrigal Choir Sings at Mrs. 


Fry’s Studio 


A delightful program was given in the 
New York studio of Caroline Beeson Fry 
by the Madrigal Choir of mixed voices (a 
new organization formed this winter under 
Mrs. Fry’s direction), and ten of Mrs. Fry’s 
pupils. Those appearing in solo numbers 
were Elliot Stiles, Marion Peabody, John 
Connet and Margaret Conant Hall. A scene 
and excerpts from The Marriage of Figaro, 
in costume were particularly interesting and 
a novel finale to this evening of music. Mil- 
dred Payne was the Countess; Marie Sala- 
bert, Susanna; Frances White, the Cheru- 
bino; and Norman Gerhard and Francis 
Baker, the Count and Figaro respectively. 
Members of the Madrigal Choir are Mrs. 
Stephen Davenport, Sally Ann Duggan, 
Gota Grape, Harriet Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Samuel Ordway, Jr., Elizabeth and Jane 
Pafford, Marion Peabody, Mrs. Theodore F. 
and Betty Savage, Irene Wilson; H. Alton 
Chaffee, John Connet, Stephen Davenport, 
Stephen Duggan, Jr., and Elliot M. Stiles. 

Excerpts from Figaro, with the same cast, 
were presented at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Gerhard in Scarsdale, N. Y., be- 
fore an audience of forty. On this program 
Hazel Schwarz, contralto, sang the Eliland 
cycle by von Fielitz; and Alton Chaffee, 
baritone, was heard in the Vision Fugitive 
from Massenet’s Heérodiade. Leonice B. 
Hunnewell was accompanist for both pro- 


grams. G. N. 
* * * 


William Craig and John Duryee 
Heard 


William Sinclair Craig, pianist, artist-pupil 
of Henry Holden Huss, and John Duryee, 
violinist, artist-pupil of George Porter 
Smith, gave a program before a large and 
enthusiastic audience in Nola Studio, Stein- 
way Hall, New York, on May 7. They were 
assisted by two Huss artist-pupils, Jeannette 
Wiedman, who gave artistic accompaniments 
for the violin solos, and Laura Rosenbluth, 
who played artistically the orchestral accom- 
paniment for the second and third movements 
of the Schumann piano concerto programmed 
by Mr. Craig. 

“Mr. Duryee acduitted himself well in the 
first movement of the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto. His tone is warm and sympathetic, 


and in his group of short pieces he played 
with delicate taste. 

Mr. Craig gave a brilliant and poetic in- 
terpretation of the excerpts from the Schu- 
mann concerto. Brahms’ Rhapsody in E 
flat, although played with dignity and style, 
might have had a little more animation. The 
Chopin Nocturne in F sharp was interpreted 
with delicacy and romantic feeling. His 
teacher’s effective Valse in A pleased the 
audience greatly. However, it was in the 
Liszt Twelfth Rhapsody that the young art- 
ist was at his best. He was compelled to add 
several encores. 4 

* 


Brooklyn Symphony in Concert 


The Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra 
(Yascha Fishberg, conductor and Philip 
Ehrlich, associate conductor) gave the elev- 
enth and last of its concerts for the season 
at Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The concert, which Mr. Fishberg 
directed, was under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Free Musical Society. Dmitry 
Dobkin, tenor, was the soloist, and another 
feature was the Brooklyn Free Musical So- 
ciety’s Choral Club (Peter J. Wilhousky, 
director). The orchestra, which is made 
up of 100 instrumentalists formerly connected 
with prominent orchestras, played Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pathetique Symphony, Borodin’s 
Polovetzian Dances from Prince Igor and 
Les Préludes of Liszt. The organization 
has notable tonal coalition and sensitive re- 
sponse to Mr. Fishberg’s dynamic direction. 
This conductor has keen musical perception 
as well as the qualities of leadership. Mr. 
Dobkin, who is the manager of the Brooklyn 
Free Musical Society, displayed a powerful 
voice of wide range and ample interpretative 
insight in an aria from Eugene Onegin. Choral 
numbers, with Sylvia Seid as soloist, were 
Day of Judgment (Arkhangelsky) and Die 
Almacht (Schubert-Spicker). There was 
a capacity attendance and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. M. B. 

* ¢ * 


Rollo Maitland 


Rollo Maitland, organist, recently gave a 
program in the grand ballroom of The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. He offered num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Bach, Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky, Gene Stewart’s Nocturne 
(played from manuscript), Lemare’s Humo- 
resque, and two caprices, The Affectionate 
Fly and Gossips, by R. L. Smith. Mr. Mait- 
land’s playing has the qualities of both skill- 
ful technic and musicianly insight. His 
program also included a group of improvisa- 
tions on themes given by Dr. Emilius Ban- 
gert of the Conservatory at Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Charles Henry Doersam, Dr. 
David McK. Williams and Philip James. 
The symphony evolved from these sugges- 
tions, whch Mr. Maitland improvised spon- 
taneously, proved interesting and colorful. 
There was a large audience which applauded 
enthusiastically. Be Bas 

* * * 


Crooks, La Forge and Henderson 
in Program 


Those fortunate enough to be present at 
the La Forge-Bertimen Studios May 9, were 
given an artistic musical treat. Richard 
Crooks, American tenor, Dr. W. J. Hender- 
son, and Frank La Forge gave the pro- 
gram. It began with a lecture by Dr. Hen- 
derson on the life and works of Franz 
Schubert and especially on Schubert’s Die 
sch6ne Miillerin, which Mr. Crooks sang 
following the lecture. 

It is seldom that one has the opportunity 
to hear this song cycle as it was presented 
by Mr. Crooks and Mr. La Forge. The 
emotions of the story were vividly pictured. 
From the fullest fortissimo to the softest 
pianissimo Mr. Crooks’ voice was beautifully 
exhibited, and with Mr. La Forge at the 
piano the resulting ensemble was an artistic 
and musical achievement. f 

* * * 


Tilton’s Choirs Sing 


George I. Tilton, organist-choirmaster, has 
presented his junior, senior and quartet 
choirs at the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, N. J., on various occasions. An- 
thems by Wood, Gounod, Spicker and Gaul, 
and a baritone solo by Renaldo Rovers, made 
up a recent program. The eighty-third anni- 
versary of the church was celebrated on 
May 1, when the combined choirs sang 
Mozart’s Gloria and the Hallelujah chorus. 
On May 5, in celebration of Music Week. 
there was a festival service at the Third 
Presbyterian Church by junior choirs of 


Trenton. 
* * * 


Women’s Broadway Community 
Chorus 


Edith Baxter Harper, conductor, and Mrs. 
Herbert Ruckes, president of the Flushing, 
L. I. (N. Y.) Women’s Community Chorus, 
gave a concert on May 5. Ten choral ex- 
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cerpts by Denza, Burleigh, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Brahms, Cornelius, Henschel, Mendels- 
sohn, Bridge and Martin, with incidental 
solos by Frances L. Rassiga, soprano, and 
Mme. Cobb, alto, were offered. Agnes M. 
Ames, contralto, offered a group of solos, 
and Kaymond Freemantle was baritone solo- 
ist. The accompanists were Mmes. Deighton 
and Freemantle. 
- e.. 


Grace L. Austin 


Grace L. Austin, composer, and Gene 
Schiller, pianist and coach, arranged the 
program for a musicale on May 8 at Miss 
Austin’s New York home. The program 
featured the Trio Lyrique, made up of Edith 
Sagerstand, Irene Fuessal and Lillian Jen- 
kins, all of St. Bartholomew’s Choir; with 
Ethel Tozier Hardy, pianist, as assisting art- 
ist. Miss Schiller was accompanist for the 
trio, whose offerings included Sheena Van 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Ma Lindy Lou 
by Strickland and two compositions of Miss 
Austin—At Eventime and The Little White 
Cottage. Each member of the trio sang a 
solo by Miss Austin; Miss Fuessal singing 
You Are the Light; Miss Jenkins, Day 
Dreams; and Miss Sagerstand, Constancy. 
Miss Hardy played a Chopin fantasie and 
nocturne, pieces by Rubinstein and Rach- 
maninoff, and Liszt’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s Erlkénig. Later in the afternoon 
Robertina Robertson, contralto, sang Con- 
stancy and The Home of Yesteryears, and 
David Healy, baritone, interpreted The Soul 
Undaunted, all by Miss Austin. Among the 
guests were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Carolyn 
Beebe, director and conductor of the New 
York Chamber Music Society; Florence 
Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club: 
Thompson Rodman, conductor of the Or- 
pheus Glee Club of Flushing, N. Y., and 
several concert and radio artists. G. N. 

a 


Heinrich Gebhard 

A recent appearance of Heinrich Geb- 
hard, Boston pianist and pedagogue, was as 
soloist in Beverly, Mass., at the twenty- 
third spring concert of the Men’s Singing 
Club, James W. Calderwood, conducting. 
Mr. Gebhard offered two groups of solos, 
including Brahms’ rhapsody in G minor, 
Schumann’s romance in F sharp, Mac- 
Dowell’s Czardos, and the Verdi-Liszt 
Rigoletto paraphrase. In the second group, 
the pianist interpreted his own March Mig- 
nonne Chocolat, Liszt’s Liebestraum No. 3, 
and a group of fantasies on Strauss’ Vien- 
nese waltzes as arranged by Grunfeld. 
_ On April 14 Mr. Gebhard gave a recital 
for the Boston Music Guild, and was then 
assisted by his artist-pupil, Helen Coates. 
The program was made up entirely of Mr. 
Gebhard’s compositions, including Meadow 
3rooklets, Love Poem, En Valsant, Slum- 
ber Song, Chocolat (Petite Marche), Voices 
of the Valley, Moon Children, Cascade 
Etude, and a waltz suite for two pianos, 
performed by Miss Coates and Mr. Gebhard. 

* * * 
Anita Rio Pupils Heard 

An enthusiastic audience gathered in Fel- 
lowship Hall of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J., on May 9 to hear the 
Student Nurses Glee Club of Orange Memo- 
rial Hospital, assisted by Jack L. McCarty, 
tenor. Mary Clute, soprano, is director of 
this glee club of eighty, which sang with the 
spirit and enthusiasm of youth as well as 
good tone and ensemble. The club was im- 
mediately invited to appear on the program 
with prominent speakers at the hospital grad- 
uation exercises. Mr. McCarty, the soloist, 
has a fine tenor voice. He was heard in 


AT THE HAYS, KANS., 
FESTIVAL 


H. E. Malloy, Mrs. Malloy, Mabel Austin, 
soprano, and Ernest Davis, tenor. 








two groups and was obliged to respond to 

many encores. Both Miss Clute and Mr. 

McCarty are artist-pupils of Anita Rio, of 

New York. ca 
* + * 


Richard Edwards 


On May 1, at the Round Hill Church, 
Greenwich, Conn., Richard Edwards, violin 
ist and an artist-pupil of Harry Konono 
vitch, gave a program of compositions by 
Bach, Lalo, Godard, Rehfeild, and Durand 
In his playing Mr. Roberts revealed a tone 
of good volume and excellent quality. His 
technic was clean and his interpretation of 
the various composers was commendable. 


M. B. 
’ 2.8 


Seacombe Revue 

Mrs. Charles M. Seacombe, Nina Bel- 
monte and Chisholm Beach sponsored a revue 
at the Booth Theatre, New York, May 8, 
when singers, dancers, instrumentalists and 
actors gave a varied program for the benefit 
of a Catholic Sisterhood. The singers in 
cluded Idalia Hare, Janina Stanska, May 
Speed, Eleanor Cook, Forrest Yarnall and 
Fernando Cortes; the players of instruments 
were Jacques Fray, Mario Braggiotti, pian 
ists; Louise Rorimer, Nina Belmonte and 
Claude Austin’s orchestra. Among the 
patrons were Mmes. Bori, Pons and Cor- 
ona, Countess Armfelt and Marquesa de 


Belmonte. 
* * * 


Helen Hawkes 
Helen Hawkes, pianist, gave a recital re- 
cently at the Music Lovers’ Auditorium, 
New York. Bach preludes and a fugue were 
done with clean technic, while the Brahms 
variations on the Handel theme showed 
sympathetic touch and feeling. The audi- 
ence especially liked her playing of Chopin’s 
scherzo in B flat minor, demanding encores. 
; * W. R. 
* * * 


Marie Marinette Presents 
Irma Riedo 
Marie Marinette recently presented Irma 
Riedo, lyric soprano, in recital at her New 
York home. Miss Riedo sang 4 request pro- 
gram and revealed a fresh, youthful voice of 
even texture and tone. She also proved an 
accomplished pianist, playing her own ac 
companiments and added several piano solos. 
A. R. 
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and the Critics said: 
GERTRUDE METCALF, Dramatic Soprano— 


“Possesses a carefully trained voice.”"—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 





“Tone was sparkling and easily flowing.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





LOUIS NOLL, Baritone— 


“Admirable in every 


respect—vocally 
tatively.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“Fine baritone did good service toa group of Brahms.”—WN. Y. Sun. 
VIOLA LA BLANCHE, Coloratura Soprano— 
“A pleasing and warm timbre—the high range well developed— 
musically gifted—sings with good taste and intelligence.”—WN. Y. 


stylistically, interpre- 
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CHAMPIONS OF BETTER Music CENTER EFFORTS ON 
ELIMINATION OF HOLLYWOOD-BROADWAY INFLUENCE 


This 


Country Not Likely to Follow Canada’s Government-Ownership Suggestion — Seek 


to Limit Radio Publicity to Five Per Cent of Program “Hour”—Television Looms 


Canada intends to follow Mother Eng- 
land and take over the operation of Can 
adian broadcasting, but there is slight chance 
of this country imitating the Dominion’s 
example. Broadcast advertising is so firmly 
entrenched here that it is dubious if it will 
be displaced. Canada’s government-owned 
radio will retain this feature, but under 
greatly restricted conditions. Only five per 
cent of a program period may be devoted 
to publicity under the Canada plan. Such a 
policy would be “ruinous,” say most of the 
American broadcasters Vice - president 
Frank Mason of the NBC expressed his 
doubt of the Canadian policy A few in- 
dependents, for example Alfred J. Mc- 
Cosker, WOR director, and a director of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
think well of the suggested muzzle on ad- 
vertising. “Five per cent of a period would 
be excellent for American broadcasters,” 
says Mr. McCosker. So there you are 

Forty-five seconds of a fifteen minute 
period is scarcely long enough to permit a 
publicity announcer to expand his person 
ality. Some of them use adjectives which 
consume more than double this time. Even 
Floyd Gibbons would be sorely beset to use 
which will mean changes 

Yet the five per cent scheme awakens 
hopes. Something radical must be done to 
rescue broadcasting from the dull boys who 
brought it into disrepute We think 
themselves will apply their 
common sense to the problem 

Two steps must be taken sooner 0 

1. For the sake of the general good a 
sensible curb must be placed on the selfish 
exploiters who are killing the goose that is 
laying so many golden eggs 

2. The Hollywood-Broadway 
must be minimized, to provide opportunity 
in broadcasting for the worthy talent now 
either held subordinate to in 
fervor 


have 


the sponsors 


r later: 


influence 


neglected or 
™ rsons 
* * * 
Television on the Way 
development, like the music pro 
derived its strength from amateur- 


Radio 


lession, 


By ALFRED HUMAN 
ism. Until four or five years ago a count 
number of Americans were striving to 

wireless apparatus. But that is all 
last radio exhibition was a fail- 
The amateurs did 


less 
build 
gone. The 
ure from one standpoint. 
not turn out for the event. The radio set 
was through with its pioneering days and 
the youngsters were no longer interested in 
the manufacturers’ products. 

Thousands of these same Americans are 
concerned now with the progress of tele 
vision, still more or less of an experimental 
toy. <A television man connected with a 
leading station told us a few days ago that 
broadcasting magnates are convinced that 
television will suddenly develop into an 
astou ndingly importé ant art and industry. 

“Just now,” he said, “television programs 
are chiefly experimental. If the average 
listener were able to see and hear the musi- 
cal attractions, he would be surprised at the 
progress. Sound broadcasting has its own 
problems, so I suppose the high officials fear 
to introduce the new television element in 
its present stage But that is a mistake, 
many of us feel. We all listened to concerts 
and the like on crystal and _ relatively 
crude vacuum tube receivers—why cannot 
the general public also participate intimately 
in the gradual unfoldment of the television 
miracle? I have an idea one of the big 
stations will take the initiative soon in this 
direction. Then watch the new rush. Even 
the blasé persons shooed away from broad- 
casting by present conditions will discover 
the adventure of scanning.” 

* * + 
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New Center Approaches Completion 
in New York 

that Rockefeller Center 

you prefer—should be a 

these days in con 

elsewhere. Every 

broadcasting 


Vusic’s 


It seems fitting 
or Radio City, as 
dynamic center of energy 
trast to the stagnation 
week world’s coming 
nerve-center poke fresh lattices of steel and 
high in the air out of the outsightly 
excavations. Nor is the new development 
greeted everywhere with expressions of de- 
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light; not at all. Radio City may displace 
the center of musical gravity once again 
which will mean changes and changes annoy 
many persons. 

Normally the musical expenditures for 
music amount to some three-quarters of a 
billion dollars a year in this country. For 
years a great part of this sum has been spent 
in certain zones of New York; chiefly by 
the concert managers who have been pur- 
veyors of talent for the rest of the country, 
by the Metropolitan, by the orchestras, the 
auditoriums, and so on. Usually the man- 
agers, the publishers, and the other business 
and professional people of music have clus- 
tered near the concert halls. 

As the Radio City area will include the 
new International Music Hall, seating 6,000. 
with S. L. Rothafel as director, a smaller 
theatre with some 3,500 seats and possibly 
the new Metropolitan Opera Company, one 
can understand that the zone will be a piv- 
otal center for the nation’s entertainment. 

One of the plentiful new rumors discusses 
a gigantic new holding corporation which 
will control a number of musical organiza- 
tions, now caine in various parts of the 
metropolis, and provide physical quarters 
within Radio City. This is a conjecture 
only; in any event, the new halls are sched 
uled to open next October. 

a. 


WRUF, the University of Florida 
Is Doing for That State 

Claude L. Murphree, organist of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, at Gainesville, here tells 
of the successful strivings of an intelligent 
group which is making WRUF a respected 
station. Organist Murphree writes: 

“Having recently read your columns in 
the current issue of Musical Courier regard- 
ing the pernicious influence of certain small 
radio stations, I should like to present some- 
thing of the other side of the case, by 
narrating some of the activities of the sta- 
tion with which I am connected, WRUF. 

“This station, the most powerful in this 
state (5,000 watts, 830 kilocycles) was es- 
tablished on the campus of the University by 
act of the State Legislature, in October, 1928. 
Handicapped at first by lack of funds for 
operating expenses, and by a disadvantageous 
wave-length, the station has gradually grown 
in power and calibre of programs, especially 
in the last two years under the expert direc- 
tion of Major Garland W. Powell, who was 
instrumental in securing our present wave- 
length, which insures good reception over 
the state (and over the entire East and Mid- 
West as well, as numerous letters prove) ; 
and also just recently (March 1) in securing 
a limited affiliation with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. (One hour per night, also 
a couple of hours in the daytime, weekly 

and for three successive Sundays—a long 
cherished dream—the full concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony ) 

“However, the Camel Quarter Hour is 
practically all the advertising which our 
station carries; to be sure, there are certain 
electrical transcription programs which we've 
used from time to time, but they’ve been 
negligible in comparison to our total time 
on the air. Also, many people in the state 
believe that a state-owned and operated sta 
tion should not accept paid advertising at 
all 

“But we've had to eke out the slim appro- 
priations from the state with a little adver- 
tising revenue. I should have mentioned that 
WRUF is limited in time, sharing wave- 
lengths with KOA (Denver), and conse- 
quently we sign off at sunset Mountain time ; 
that is, our maximum is in June, 9:30 p. m 

minimum in December, 6:30 p. m., months 
in between, in proportion. 

“We have gradually accumulated a library 
of phonograph records of unusual scope and 
excellence—all nine Beethoven symphonies, 
the four Brahms, practically all the recorded 
operas, etc., etc. And every week-day at 9 
to 10 a. m. these are used in the Music 
Appreciation Hour (to which a special text 
has been prepared and furnished to the 
teachers of the state) and also every day 
at 3 to 4 p. m. we have The Hour with the 
Masters, in which a complete symphony, 
concerto, or portion of an opera is played, 
with explanatory comments, of course, by the 
announcer. 

“These programs have elicited the most 
enthusiastic response over the state, and per- 
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haps have helped remove that senseless, un- 
reasoning prejudice against phonograph rec- 
ords over radio, that some people have. 

“However, looking to ‘flesh-and-blood’ pro- 
grams, there are available many talented 
students here at the university, several of 
whom are put on part-time salaries for the 
station. Among them a male quartet; and 
instrumental ensemble (two violins, cello and 
piano). Although the university as yet does 
not grant credit for study in music, there is 
the nucleus of a music department, consist- 
ing of J. W. deBruyn, director of glee club 
and teacher of voice (he has contributed 
several articles to the Muscal Courier) ; 
deWitt Brown, director of band and orches- 
tra, and myself. We all codperate fully with 
the activities of WRUF, both glee club and 
university orchestra (of forty) making 
weekly appearances.” 

The University of Florida recently adopted 
a new song, March of the Fighting ’Gators, 
which was given its initial broadcast by Mr. 
Murphree over WRUF and _ immediately 
taken up by other radio stations. 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Florence Easton, a sorely missed soprano 
of the Metropolitan, now living in England, 
demonstrated that she retains the same voice 
of old when she appeared in a WABC broad- 
cast from London. . . . 

Lily Pons stood before a WEAF micro- 
phone and offered half a dozen songs for the 
benefit of the Sunday evening listeners. . . 
The Lass With the Delicate Air, Duparc’s 
Chanson Triste, Rimsky-Korsakoff's Hymn 
to the Sun, the most extensive aria from 
Lucia and, of course, The Last Rose of 
Summer, which no conscientious coloratura 
would dream of neglecting. . . . 

A Sunday night Boris Godounoff by a 
group of those excellent Russians who re- 
cently held forth at Mecca Temple in New 
York. Max Panteleieff, as Boris; and 
a lusty crew of co6perating artists, with the 
orchestra conducted by Alexander Aslanoff. 

A passionate adventure. 

Two hundred high school youngsters 
hymned doleful and not so doleful German 
folk tunes over the seas via WEAF. 

The program was short-waved to Germany 
to prove that the Heimath is only a stein’s 
throw away these days. 

There is talk of making discs of British 
and other foreign broadcasts and reproduc- 
ing the programs here. . Now that the 
bars have been let down by the radio com- 
mission, discs are gradually assuming a new 
importance. But the prejudice still 
exists against these electrical recordings. 
ue The public seems to feel cheated if 
the living performer is not at the other end 
in person, Many of the important 
“hours” now on the air are recorded for 
reference purposes. ... 

All is not as glowing as it seems on the 
surface. New sponsors are none too 
numerous with the big networks and most of 
these sponsors .are canny in making their 
program appropriations. _. Which is 
more encouraging for the legitimate artist, 
as opposed to the shoddy but extravagantly 
overpaid novelty attractions of the moment. 
ine Why engage the mediocre ones if 
worthy talent is available at fair fees? 

We know several musicians who have con- 

structed elaborate television plants. — 
One pianist has created a television set 
which is operated on new principles and 
which is demonstrated to intimate friends at 
his East Sixty-third Street roof labora- 
tory. .. . * 

“What's your ambition, Don Novis, to be- 
come a grand opera singer?” a United Press 
reporter asked the Pasadena youth who 
sang in a church choir until a few years ago, 
and who now earns some $40, yearly as 
a radio balladist. “God forbid,” said 
Mr. Novis piously. “You slave and study 
all your life and perhaps make the grade. 

" The radio balladists of this kind know 
about a depression only if they read the 
newspapers. 4 

At last the sponsors are toying with the 
idea of buying material from established 
writers, instead of having the scrub-woman 
dig up stories and jokes from newspapers 
and ancient Joe Millers. new field 
is now opening to the librettist and idea 
man. . We hear, however, that the 
average person who sends in a script often 
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waits for weeks and longer before he learns 
his fate The radio is like that. 

Reva Reatha, exponent of what is known 
as contemporary harpism (to distinguish it 
from the old type of tinkly harp-playing), 
was soloist with the Curtis Symphony, over 
WABC, offering Ravel’s introduction and 
Allegro. . . . Miss Reatha, pupil of Carlos 
Salzedo, who created this new era of the 
harp, was effective in this noble music. .. . 
On the same evening Carlos Salzedo himself, 
with Lucile Lawrence, broadcast with the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble over the Columbia 
System. . In the hands of the Salzedo 
performers the tone of the harp is 
richly expressive, astonishingly resonant, 
while the harmonic possibilities are unlimited 
in range and color. . . . Who would have 
thought that the harp could be made a medi- 
um for the expression of deeply dramatic 
music? . . . The modernized harp seems to 
have been made intentionally for radio re- 
Cites. . 4 . 

Myron Kinsey, son of Carl Kinsey, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, and in 
his own right an experienced and earnest 
worker for good music, has become director 
of the radio department of Mitchelll-Faust- 
Dickson and Wieland of Chicago. 





Vincent Lopez has returned to New York 
and the St. Regis Hotel after a six weeks’ 
tour. 

* *k * 

David Guion’s Home on the Range was 
sung by both Everett Marshall and John 
Charles Thomas, May 1. 

* ok * 

The Russian Male Chorus were guest 
artists in the Kodak broadcast over a CBS 
network, May 6. The chorus is composed 
of Russian opera soloists banned from Mos- 
cow during the Communist régime. The 
program is under the direction of Nathaniel 
Shilkret. 

* * * 

A symphonic orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Aslanov, former conduc- 
tor of the Imperial Opera of Petrograd, 
and artists of the Russian Opera Founda- 
tion presented scenes from Boris Godou 
noff May 15 on an NBC network. Among 
the artists in the cast were Max Panteleieff, 
Manya Maruchess, Gabriel Leonoff and 
Prince Alexis Obelensky. 

* * * 

The programs of Jack Arthur and Jean 
King on WOR now will be heard three times 
weekly. 

* * * 

The Woman's Radio Revue, with which 
are associated Hugo Mariani’s orchestra and 
Catherine Field, vocalist, celebrated its first 
birthday May 4. 

* * * 
featured with 
programs of 


Sonya Merkel is being 
Leonid Martov, baritone, in 
Russian music on WMCA, 

* * 

June Pursell, NBC contralto, will make 
two recordings with Jack Denny and his 
Waldorf-Astoria orchestra. 

* 

The New York Symphonic Choir, under 
the direction of Warren Scofield, appeared 
over WINS, May 4. 

0.6 

A series of programs originating in the 
studios of WNAC, Boston, will be heard 
three times a week as a regular item of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. On Tues- 
days the program will present the Boston 
Symphonette, an ensemble composed of 
strings and woodwinds under the direction 
of Charles R. Hector with John Percival, 
bass-baritone, as soloist. The Boston Popu 
lar Revue, with Emily Mackenzie, soprano, 
George Wheeler, tenor, Francis J. Cronis, 
organist, and an orchestra directed by 
Charles R. Hector, will be heard Thursday 
afternoons; while the presentation on Sat 
urdays is to be known as The Boston Va 
riety Hour and will hold a dance orchestra 
directed by Dok Eisenbourg, a concert en- 
semble under the baton of Charles R. Hec- 
tor, Francis J. Cronon, Morton Bowe, tenor, 
Eleanor Geer, pianist, and the Yankee Sing- 
ers, a male quartet. 

x * 


Harry Reser and his orchestra made their 
début at the Hotel Roosevelt grill, New 
York, May 5. In addition to their regular 
radio programs they will broadcast twice a 
week from the hotel through an NBC net- 
work. 

* * * 

Nathaniel Shilkret presented Abrasha 
Borodkin and three cellists of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra as guest artists on 
the Kodak Week-End Hour, May 20. 

* * * 


Harry Perrella has been engaged as first 
pianist with the Roxy Theatre Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Hugo Reisenfeld. 

* * 


A new morning program which will be 
heard weekly, made its bow to CBS audi- 
ences May 20. The program features Irving 
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Young Kinsey will have complete charge of 
the programs for. this concern. . . . 

Representative Ewin L. Davis of Tennes- 
see has an idea he will present to Congress. 
.. . He wants all radio publicity remarks 
limited to fifteen words. A kindly 
thought, but not practicable. .. . 

Choral music, finely textured, well di- 
rected, by St. Olaf’s Choir, thanks to 
WABC.... Under Dr. F. Melius Christian- 
sen, . . . The newer technic treats large 
groups, like St. Olaf’s, with considerable 
fidelity. . .. 

“Radio,” observes the astute B. A. Rolfe, 
“is leaning more and more toward high-class 
vaudeville.” . . . Several months ago a broad 
casting leader tried to scalp us for making 
the same observation. And now the 
vaudeville alliance with broadcasting is a 
corporate fact as well as a program-maker’s 
fancy. ... 

C. M. Tremaine, leading spirit of the Na- 
tional Music Week movement, was respon- 
sible for the production of several all-Amer- 
ican programs over the NBC network dur- 
ing the Music Week period. . . . We are in- 
formed that 2,500 communities took part. 

Chicago, New York, and the other 
centers are not ruffled by any celebrations 
but, lest we forget, many a community takes 
up the National Music Week idea with real 
gusto.... 

Kaufman, Milton Rettenberg, Ralph Col- 
luccio and an orchestra directed by Sidley 
Brown, 

a 

Caroline Andrews, whose soprano voice 
was one of the first to be heard on the air, 
was soloist with the Perole String Quartet 
over WOR, May 15. 

* * * 

Philip James is presenting Ruth Kemper, 
violinist, as guest soloist with the WOR 
Little Symphony Orchestra May 21. Miss 
Kemper will be heard in the Bach concerto 
in E major. 

ie oe 

Toscha Seidel was the soloist in an all- 
Tschaikowsky program presented by the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra, May 15. 

$s" s 

3ernhard Levitow has been added to the 
music staff of WOR as guest conductor. He 
will direct a little symphony from the sta- 
tion’s studios Sunday and Tuesday evenings. 

* * & 

Florence Easton, English soprano, who 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for many years, was heard over 
a CBS network in a recital broadcast from 
london, May 15. 

* * 

Hans Clemens, German operatic tenor, 
now will be heard twice a week through 
WOR. 

+ * * 

Paolo Gallico, concert pianist and teacher, 
is to be heard weekly with his three-piano 
ensemble through WOR. Two of his artist- 
pupils, Stella Stamler and Mae Krieg, appear 
with him. 

* ” * 

The piano solos heard on programs of 
Victor Young's orchestra are played by Mr. 
Young. 

* * x 

Aurelio Giorni, concert pianist, was guest 
artist on the Morning Musicale program 
over an NBC network, May 15, A quartet 
consisting of Joseph Stopak, Leon Fleitman, 
Oswaldo Mazzucchi and George Torke 
played with him. George Rasely, tenor, also 
contributed to the program. 

* * * 

A quarter hour of devotional music was 
presented during the broadcast of A Song 
for Today or an NBC network May 15. 
Two compositions of Lowell Patton, organist 
and director of the program, were featured. 
Gloria LaVey, contralto, and Fenwick New- 
ell, tenor, were the soloists. 

ba * + 
Willard Amison and 
Roger White’s Orchestra are featured on 
the new Bath Club series, which is heard 
through CBS stations 
* 


Irving Kaufman, 


* * 
_A program of novel arrangements for two 
violins was presented by Elsa Fry and Nina 
Sergh, May 15, over an NBC network 
Florence Wightman, harpist, accompanied 
the violinists. 
* * * 

Grace L. Austin’s compositions were used 
exclusively for the Meet the Composer Hour 
over WLWL on May 16. 

2, ae 

Ferde Grofé’s home in Teaneck, N. J., was 
the scene of a wedding anniversary on May 
14. Among the many who joined the con- 
ductor and his wife in the celebration were 
George Earle, Leonard Joy, Jack Parker, 
Rudy Wiedoft, Emerson Yorke, Alfred 
Human, Thornton W. Allen, Doron K. 
Antrim, Arthur Simon, Louis Reid, Jerry 
Wald, Gustav Davidson, Harold Stein, Jack 
Robbins, Dr. Philip Chetkin, Eastwood 
Lane, Marjorie Moffett, Henry Sperling and 
Clara Sperling. 





Important Radio 
Announcement 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


teacher of many famous singers 








Announces a Summer Class 


RADIO SINGING 


July 11th to July 30th, Inc. 
18 LESSONS IN 18 DAYS 


The Price For The Entire 


Course Will Be $50.00 


Estelle Liebling Singers have 
been soloists on the following 
radio hours: 


Atwater Kent 

Black & Gold 

Camel Hour 

Chevrolet Hour 

Cities Service 
Coca-Cola 

Collier’s 

Dupont 

Eastman Kodak 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Fuller Brush 

General Electric 
General Motors 

Jack Frost 
Halsey-Stuart Playhouse 
Iodent 

Linit 

Lux 

McKesson & Robbins 
Maxwell House 
Mobiloil 

New England Coke Co. 
Palmolive 

Pertussin 

Philco 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Shell Oil 

Texaco 

Travelers Ins. Co. 
True Story 

Thru the Opera Glass 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Valspar 

Victor 


Every element of microphone 
technique will be touched upon 
— diction, line, intonation, 
steadiness, interpretation. Just 
as voices vary so the manner of 
broadcasting varies. Each voice 
should be handled from the 
point of view of its individual 
possibilities. 
anced 
For further information 
write to: 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
RADIO SCHOOL 


Oca C. Minter, Sec’y 


145 W. 55th St., New York City 


Tel.: Clrele 7-1787 
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North Carolina State Symphony 
Presents Its Initial Concert 


Organ Guild in Convention—F. 


Hut, N. C.—The organization of 

Carolina State Symphony Society, 
recent issue of the Musical 
projected to the place 
where symphony musicians, recruited from 
ill corners of the commonwealth, met in 
Chapel Hill on May 12 to prepare for the 
first concert. 

Lamar Stringfield, winner of the Pulitzer 
prize for composition in 1928, composer and 
flutist, was appointed to conduct the first 
concert. A survey conducted earlier in the 
vear by Mr. Stringfield revealed a supply of 
musicians of symphonic calibre within the 
state adequate to organize a grand orches- 
tra. For the first concert fifty musicians 
were used, with the following concert pro 
gram: Rienzi Overture, Wagner; On the 
Steppes of Central Asia, Borodin; La Media 
Noche (from Hispania suite), Stoessel; La 
Source Ballet; Delibes; symphony No. 1 in 
G major, Beethoven; Marche Slave, Tschai- 


CHAPEI 
a North 
announced ima 
Courier, has been 


kowsky. 

At its last meeting the executive board of 
the State Symphony Society appointed a 
committee to manage the musical affairs of 
the orchestra, whose responsibilities will in 
clude those of program-making, personnel of 
dates and places of concerts 
This committee 1s com 
Dyer as chairman, direc 
University of North 
musicians: W. 
Isaac L. Bat 


the orchestra, 
and rehearsals. 

Harold S. 
music at the 
following 


posed of 
tor of 
Carolina and the 
P. Twaddell, of Durham; 
tin, of Raleigh; Earl Slocum, of Greens- 
boro; T. C. Sinclair, of Charlotte; Mrs. A. 
S. Wheeler, Mrs. Fred B. McCall, Hugo 
Giduz, D. A. McPherson, and Nelson O 
Kennedy, of Chapel Hill. 

The first concert to be held under the 
auspices of the State Symphony Society was 
played in Hill Music auditorium at the uni 


versity in Chapel Hill on May 14. Other 
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Gvais~.. Salter 


113 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. 
Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 








of M. C. Meets in Charlotte 


concerts in larger cities of the state are 


contemplated during this month. 


Guttp’s ANNUAL CONVENTION 


North Carolina chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists held its an- 
nual convention on May 6 at the university 
in Chapel Hill. Prof. Nelson O. Kennedy, 
dean of the chapter, presided at the business 
meeting. Together with Prof. Kennedy as 
dean, the entire corps of officers was reélect- 
ed. These consist of Frederick Stanley 
Smith, of Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, 
sub-dean; Mary Frances Cash, of Winston- 
Salem, treasurer; and Elizabeth Brewer, of 
Rockingham, secretary. Upon invitation, 
the convention will return to Chapel Hill in 
May, 1933. 

The annual students’ organ contest con- 
ducted by the guild was held following the 
meeting, and was won by Miss 
Marjorie Weatherly, student of Flora Mc- 
Donald College at Red Springs. Miss 
Weatherly is a pupil of Prof. Hugh Wil- 
liamson, of the Flora McDonald music de- 
partment. 

Edward Ejigenschenk, one of the foremost 
of America’s young organists, presented a 
magnificent concert in Hill Music Hall on 
May 6 as a feature of the guild conven- 
tion. Mr. Eigenschenk’s program represent- 
ed literature for the instrument from 
Handel to modern American composers, in- 
cluding Clokey and Ceiga Mr. E/igen- 
schenk displayed the same satisfying mastery 
of the instrument which attended his three 
dedication recitals in November, 1930. A 
large and enthusiastic audience greeted him 
and demanded many additional numbers. 


CRGAN 
The 


business 


FEDERATION CONVENTION HELD IN 
CHARLOTTE 

convention of the 
North Carolina Federation of Music Clubs 
occurred in Charlotte on April 14-15-16. 
Preceding the opening of the convention, the 
annual executive board dinner was held at 
the Charlotte Woman’s Club. Mrs. Eugene 
Davis, of Statesville, president of the Fed- 
eration, presided throughout the convention. 
\pril 14 was given over to the annual busi- 
ness session, at which time reports from all 
directors were made and important aspects 
of federation life were discussed. 

The subject for discussion at the lunch- 
eon held in the Charlotte Hotel April 14, 
was North Carolina composers. Mrs. J. 
Norman Wills, past president of the state 
federation and a member of the National 
Board for many years, presided. Following 
reports from each of the districts in the af- 
ternoon session, the Guilford College A 
Cappella Choir (under the direction of Max 
Noah) presented a delightful concert of 
liturgical numbers for which this organiza- 
tion is rapidly becoming known in the South. 

Maria Kurenko, soprano, was presented in 
recital April 14, through the courtesy of the 
Charlotte Community Concerts Association. 

The morning session, April 15, was opened 
with an address, Music Without Tears, given 
by Mrs. Crosby Adams, of Biltmore. This 
speech was a repetition of that given in De- 
troit last December on the program of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, and 
was the result of a state-wide request for 
repetition. Guests of the federation were 
presented, among whom were Julia Fuqua, 
president of the Virginia federation; Mrs. 
William Egleston, president of the South 
Carolina federation; Mrs. John ae og 
chairman of American music of the Nation- 
al Federation of Music Clubs; and Mrs. 
\. D. Glascock, chairman of the Past Presi- 
dents’ Association of the National Associa- 
tion. 

Awards of prizes for hymn-playing and 
composition were made and a brief résumé 
by Lamar Stringfield, of the University of 
North Carolina, on the subject The Insti- 
tute of Folk Music at the University of 
North Carolina 

Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas, member of the na- 
tional board of directors of the federation, 
presided at the luncheon April 15, at which 
time the subject of church music was the 
theme. The feature of the luncheon was a 
concert presented by the boys’ choir of St. 
Celia’s Episcopal Church, directed by Wil- 
liam Wall Whiddit. 

The first festival chorus to be organized 
by the North Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs assembled in the high school build- 
ing for rehearsal under the direction of 
Harold S. Dyer, director of music at the 
State University. Seventy-five women as- 
sembled for this occasion and with the ac- 
companiment of forty members selected from 
the Charlotte Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
the concert, composed largely of choral 
works by American composers, was pre- 
sented in the evening of April 15. Preced- 
ing the choral festival, the Charlotte Civic 
Symphony Orchestra (under the direction 
of Guillermo S. de Roxlo) performed the 
first movement of the conductor’s symphony 


The sixteenth annual 
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demand, the overture to 
Mozart's Marriage of Figaro was added. 
Mr. de Roxlo was the winner of the 1929 
grand prize for composition offered in Paris. 
After two years’ study there, Mr. de Roxlo 
spent much time in Central and South 
American countries amassing folk themes 
and literature representative of the Span- 
ish people. His symphony utilizes these 
themes largely and effectively. 

The festival chorus featured 
Hufty, of Wilson, as soprano soloist, Ruth 
Pfohl, of Winston-Salem, harpist, and 
Eugene Craft, of Charlotte, accompanist at 
the piano. The festival closed by uniting 
the audience and chorus in — several 
American songs. From the chorus, a perma- 
nent choral board representing the entire 
state was appointed. By unanimous vote, 
the choral festival is to be continued and 
will hopefully become a permanent feature 
of the annual federation convention. 

April 16 was given over to Junior Day. 
Reports of junior district chairmen revealed 
that North Carolina probably will again lead 
the entire country in activities in federation 
life among young musicians. Winners of 
the state contests in all departments ap- 
peared to present an interesting two-hour 
concert. 

Mrs. 


in F. Upon 


Virginia 


A. W. Honeycutt, state counselor of 
junior federation work, presided through- 
out the day. Herbert Hazelman, student at 
the University of North Carolina, appeared 
as speaker on the subject of composing for 
amateur orchestra. Following Mr. Hazel- 
man’s brief address, the Charlotte High 
School orchestra of ninety pieces, under Mr. 
Hazelman’s direction, performed his Danse 
Moronique, composed through the influence 
and training received at the Institute of Folk 
Music at the University. 

At the conclusion of the convention the 
executive board announced that the 1933 
convention will be held in Raleigh, N. C. 


Mo itore HEearp IN Detroit Opera 


Edward Molitore, tenor and head of the 
voice department at Greensboro College, 
N. C., appeared for the third consecutive 
season with the Detroit Opera, singing Pink- 
erton in Madam Butterfly, and Cavaradossi 
in Tosca with outstanding success, accord- 
ing to Detroit critics. For several seasons 
Mr. Molitore has been tenor soloist with the 
now discontinued Zoo Opera at Cincinnati. 
He is to appear on May 24 as tenor soloist 
at the North Shore Festival in Evanston. 
Upon his return to North Carolina, Mr. 
Molitore. will appear in a series of recitals, 
and sing the tenor role in Elijah on June 5 
at Chapel Hill, when the oratorio is to be 
performed by the University Oratorio So- 
ciety. 


GRADUATE RECITALS PRESENTED BY GREENS- 
BORO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Mary Ruth Huffman presented a_ well- 
balanced and artistically performed graduat- 
ing recital on April 19 in Odell Memorial 
Auditorium, utilizing numbers by Scarlatti, 
Schumann, Brahms and Mendelssohn. Miss 
Huffman is a pupil of Blanche Burrus. Miss 
Burrus presented two other graduating re- 
citals, which were given by Juanita Dillon 
and Grace Robertson on April 22 in Odell 
Memorial Auditorium. These two young 
artists shared honors in performing sonatas 
by Beethoven and incidental numbers by 
Grieg, Palmgren, Moszkowski, Ireland, and 
MacDowell. mo. BD: 


Rudolph Gruen’s Activities 


Rudolph Gruen has fulfilled the following 
solo engagements this season: private musi- 
cale at Bronxville, N. Y., at the Neighbor- 
hood Music School, New York, and in the 
Community Center Conservatory of Music. 
Two piano programs with Frances Hall 
were given at the Bennett School, Milbrook, 

Y., The Barbizon, New York, Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, Waidorf Astoria, New 
York, and the Blind Institute, New York. 
Mr. Gruen accompanied Paul Althouse at 
a concert in the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, and played for Chief Yowlache 
in Syracuse and Elmira, N. Y., also Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Mr. Gruen and Miss Hall have plaved 
two-piano recitals over the radio, the Schu- 
mann Quintet with the String Quartet of the 
Community Center Conservatory and also 
gave a two-piano program with Eli Miller. 

In addition to this, Mr. Gruen has been 
teaching privately, at the Neighborhood 
Music School and at the Community Center 
Conservatory of Music. Rose Resnick, blind 
pupil, made her professional début this 
spring at Chalif Hall, under the auspices of 
the Madrigal Society. This was the result 
of having been chosen as one of the six 
best in the National Federation of Music 
Clubs contest. Several other pupils. Arthur 
Roberts, Verna Tandler, Maryanne Newman 
and Nettie Buch, will be heard in complete 
programs this spring at the Neighborhood 
Music School, the Community Center Con- 
servatory and the Art Center. Among Mr. 
Gruen’s new compositions are Humoresque 
for two pianos and a suite of children’s 
pieces for solo piano. 
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Huge Audiences Attend 


Salt Lake City Concerts 


Nearly 2,000 Persons Hear Final Program 
by McCune School Symphony Orches- 
tra, and 1,000 Attend Philhar- 
monic Society Concert 


Satt Lake City, Utau.—Nearly 2,000 
people crowded into the Assembly Hall on 
gt Square one night this month to hear 
the season’s closing concert by the Sym- 
ae Orchestra of the McCune School of 
Music and Art. It was the third public 
concert by this orchestra during the past six 
months. Prof. A. C. Lund of the school, 
who is conductor of the Mormon ‘Tabernacle 
Choir, gave two baritone solos. 

Frank W. Asper, one of the organists at 
the Mormon Tabernacle, is in the Eastern 
states giving a series of concerts. 

The Salt Lake Oratorio Society will give 
The Creation in the Mormon Tabernacle 
this year instead of outdoors, as heretofore. 
With one or two exceptions, this musical 
event of Salt Lake City’s summer season has 
always been given on the University of 
Utah campus. Conductor Southwick told 
the Musical Courier correspondent that the 
change was for two reasons: assurance that 
weather conditions would not interfere with 
the program; and certainty that everyone 
will hear it. 

The initial concert at the Hotel 
the Salt Lake Philharmonic Society, 
has just been held, was attended by 1,000 
people. This event was considered a big 
success. Former Mayor C. Clarence Neslen, 
who is president of the Salt Lake Oratorio 
Society, made a short address urging addi- 
tional support for the society. The or- 
chestra now numbers fifty-two pieces. An- 
other concert is to be given shortly. 

The Utah Federation of Music Clubs 
opened National Music Week with a junior 
concert at the Newhouse Hotel. Various 
cultural organizations of the state, including 
the churches, drew attention to the week and 
urged all possible support for music. 

The State Band Contest was held at 
Logan this year, 800 bands from various 
sections of the state competing. Nearly 
8,000 people attended the mass concert which 
was conducted in front of the Logan Taber- 
nacle by N. W. Christiansen, professor of 
music at Utah State Agricultural College. 
The Pocatello (Idaho) High School Band 
won first place in Class A, Logan High 
School being second. 

(Prof. Lund, director of the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, has been appointed a 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Choral Alliance of Boston. 

Pr. as W. BB. 


Utah of 
which 


Sessions Organist at American 


Church in Paris 

Archibald Sessions, organist and director 
of music at South Methodist Church, Man- 
chester, Conn., has been granted a leave of 
absence from this position in order to ac- 
cept a similar post at the American Church 
in Paris. During his absence his place will 
be taken by Huntington Byles. The Amer- 
ican Church in Paris is situated on the 
Quai d’Orsay, and was dedicated on Labor 
Day of last year with Marcel Dupré at the 
organ. Mr. Sessions was organist and di- 
rector for this congregation before the war. 


KARL 


Give on OM Boe it 
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National League of American 


Pen Women in Convention 
First Concert of Washington String Quartet 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—“The work of musi- 
cians and writers plays a more important 
part in forwarding international understand- 
ing than that of statesmen,” was the state- 
ment of Ambassador Tytus Filipowicz, of 
Poland, speaking to the 600 guests at the 
breakfast of the League of American Pen 
Women in Washington recently. The am- 
bassador cited such eminent Polish names as 
Chopin, Paderewski, Sienkiewicz and Mod- 
jeska to strengthen his point; an ovation 
was given him by those attending. 

During their seven-day session, from 
April 22 to 29, twenty-three concerts were 
arranged by the national music chairman, 
Dorothy DeMuth Watson. The high aver- 


WOMEN COMPOSERS OF THE 
Left to right: 
Hoyt, Bonita Crowe, 
Josephine Forsyth, Gena Branscombe, 
H. H. A. Beach, Grace Thompson 


Marianne Genet, 


DeMuth Watson (national music chairman), 


Radde Emery. 


age of performance and of the works them- 
selves is a matter for thoughtful apprecia- 
tion. Composers represented included Mary 
Carr Moore, who received the $100 first 
prize for her work in suite form for voice, 
strings and flute; Francesca Vallejo, and 
Mary Howe, who received honorable men- 
tion for their compositions; Phyllis Fergus 
Hoyt and Rhea Jackson Irion, who were 
represented by works which received prizes 
and honorable mention in former years; 
Josephine Forsyth, whose setting of The 
Lord’s Prayer was given four performances 
during the week; Marianne Genet, Pearl 
Adams, Annabelle M. Buchanan, Louise 
Crawford, Grace Porterfield Polk, Bonita 
Crowe, Dorothy Radde Emery, Alice Crane, 
Margaret Stitt, Florence Huber, Katherine 
Simonds, Gena Branscombe and Ada Pray. 

The League of American Pen Women has 
been fostering American music since 1920 
and has endeavored particularly to bring to 
hearings works of the American woman 
composer. 

Many social functions were arranged in 
honor of the visiting composers, chief of 
which was a program and supper at the 
home of Eleanor Patterson, in the house on 
Dupont Circle used by former President 
Coolidge as temporary White House during 
the time that repairs were being made to 
the historic structure on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The high spot of that interesting program 
came in the performance of Mrs. Beach's 
quintet in F sharp minor for piano and 
strings. The composer was at the piano and 
gave her work a brilliantly effective read- 
ing, her pianism contr.buting decidedly to 
the effectiveness of the whole. The audience 
rose in tribute to the sterling musicianship 
of the composer. At the choral concert the 
following night Mrs. Beach’s Canticle to 
the Sun was sung by the Mount Vernon 
Church Choir, under the direction of R. 
Deane Shure, solo parts being done beauti- 
fully by Ruth Shaffner, of New York. This 
work of the dean of American women com- 
posers is broadly dignified and of real musi- 
cal significance. 

Josephine Forsyth’s The Lord’s Prayer, a 
particularly effective work, was sung by 
the choir with emotional reverence and ex- 
cellent ensemble. This work was sung four 
times during the convention as stated above ; 


LEAGUE OF 
(back row) Rhea Jackson Irion, 
Annabelle M. Buchanan, 
Louise Crawford; 
Seton (retiring president of the 
Mary Carr Moore, 
(Buckingham Studios photo) 


at the opening evening concert; at the City 
Club Concert in a group of other Forsyth 
opuses; at a service in Metropolitan Mem- 
orial Church; and at the closing choral 
concert 

Miss Branscombe was represented on the 
convention’s programs by her choral num- 


bers At the Postern Gate, Roses in Madrid, 


Such Grace in the Dance, music written as 
a contribution to the Bicentennial year, per- 
formed at the Authors’ Breakfast; When 
Twilight Weaves, the larger choral works, 
Youth of the World and Pilgrims of Des- 
tiny, and sonata in A minor. The composer 
conducted the vocal ensembles in the chor- 
uses and was at the piano for Elena de 


AMERICAN PEN WOMEN. 

Margaret Stitt, Pearl Adams, Phyllis Fergus 
Dorothy De Lashmutt, 
(seated) Francesca Vallejo, Mrs. 
league), Dorothy 
Mary Howe and Dorothy 


Sayne, violinist, in the sonata. Her music 
was consistently successful, and each per- 
formance met with hearty appreciation. 

A group of songs by Pearl Adams, of 
New York, were enthusiastically received 
at their hearing at the Congressional Coun- 
try Club. Accompaniment for the Adams 
compositions was supplied by the Ferrara 
Quartet and other members of the National 
Symphony. 

WASHINGTON STRING QuarTET GIVES First 
ForMAL PROGRAM 

The National Sympheny Orchestra has 
in its personnel interesting and valuable mu- 
sical talents which are budding into varied 
ensemble groups. One of these groups, the 
Washington String Quartet, sponsored by 
Mr. Kindler, was given a cordial reception 
at its first formal program played before a 
distinguished audience in the Shoreham 
Hotel, May 6. The first violinist is Milton 
Schwartz; second violin is played by Paul 
Brightenburg ; George Wargo is the vio- 
ist; Sidney Hamer, the cellist. All of the 
players acquitted themselves with many of 
the virtues of veterans and the enthusiasm 
of youthful exuberance and spontaneity. 

They played the Haydn quartet in D 
minor with reverence, following this with 
appreciation of the intricacies of Mary 
Howe’s Little Fugue and an _ interesting 
transcription by George Wargo of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Russian Dance. The Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff quartet in A minor furnished the 
high spot of the program, the vigor of the 
approach to this music and the fidelity to 
ensemble of rhythmics and dynamics, rousing 
the heartiest approval of a discriminating 
audience. Mr. Kindler’s recent departure 
for Europe prevented his attending but good 
news should reach his ears soon in regard 
to the success of his protégés. 

WASHINGTON Pianists’ CLuB 

1932 marks the tenth anniversary of this 
unique club, which was founded and has been 
successfully directed by Mrs. Martin A. 
Morrison. The untiring devotion of Mrs. 
Morrison during the years has been inspir- 
ing to all coming in contact with the club’s 
activities. The club personnel consists of 
students of representative teachers in the 
city. 

This year’s festival scheduled a series of 
five programs on the evenings of April 30, 
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May 2, 4, 5 and 7. Those chosen to perform 
included Leah Effenbach, Katherine Morri- 
son, Retty Baum, Helene Finnacom, Doro- 
thy Hobley, Glenn Carow, Chester Morrill, 
Eli Berg, Edward Dawson and Everett 
Stevens, while the teachers of these young 
artists are Arthur Mayo, B. Frank Gebest, 
LaSalle Spier, Felin Garzia, Caroline Bender 
Hodge, Fanny Amstutz Roberts and Alice 
Burbage Hesselbach, all of Washington, and 
Austin Conradi and Alexander Sklarevski, 
of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 

As a special innovation this year three 
former members, now distinguishing them- 
selves in other cities, assisted on three of 
the programs, each playing an entire con- 
certo. Benjamin Ratner, who has_ been 
studying for several years with Ernest 
Hutcheson, played the Grieg A minor con- 
certo (this is Mr. Ratner’s second year as 
faculty member of Bronx Community 
School). Katherine Warder Smith, who 
also is enjoying a second year on a school 
faculty (that of Peabody Conservatory), 
played the Chopin E minor concerto. Wini- 
fred McGregor Michaelson, director of the 
Wilmington (N. J.) Music School, appeared 
in the closing concert playing the Emperor 
concerto of Beethoven. 

The club members, their teachers and par- 
ents, were guests of Dr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Roberts at the Washington College of Mu- 
sic on April 24, when the programmed con- 
certos were rehearsed. F. A. R. 


Columbia Concert Corporation 
Notes 

Joseph Szigeti recently appeared as the 
only soloist of the season with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. After the perform- 
ance he was tendered the Beethoven Plaque 
of the Society, bearing an engraved dedica- 
tion to the Hungarian violinist. Szigeti re- 
turns here next season for his eighth visit, 
opening his tour after the New Year in Buf- 
falo, to be followed immediately by appear- 
ances in Cincinnati and St. Louis. He is 
scheduled to spend March on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Georges Barrére is dividing his summer, 
as usual, between Woodstock and Chautau- 
qua Lake, N. Y. 

Alexandre Tansman has completed a new 
concerto for two pianos and orchestra for 
the English two-piano specialists, Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson. Miss Bartlett 
and Mr. Robertson are also bringing over 
to America next season, a new arrangement 
of the waltzes from Johann Strauss’ Fleder- 
maus and arrangements of several Spanish 
dances by Marshal which they found in Bar- 
celona. The two have just completed a tour 
of Spain, which included Madrid, Barcelona, 
Granada and other large cities, and a con- 
cert on the Island of Majorca. 

Vladimir Horowitz plans to play the Ravel 
concerto in this country and Europe next 
season. The Russian pianist, who is now in 
Europe, included on his schedule from April 
11 to May 1 two concerts in London on the 
Courtauld-Sargent series, and six concerts in 
Holland, where he appeared as soloist with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra under Willem 
Mengelberg in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
the Hague. He also gave recitals in each 
of these cities, and concerts in Liege and 
Brussels. On May 4 he was heard in Paris 
as soloist with Pierre Monteux and the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. May 6, 
he gave an all-Chopin recital in Berlin; 9, 
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he appeared in Hamburg; 12, played once 
more in London. His last two engagements 
before his summer holiday are a Paris re 
cital, June 3, and a concert in Milan, June 6. 
Horowitz returns here for his sixth con- 
secutive American tour next winter, opening 
in Reading, Pa., in January. Concerts in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Hartford, P ittsburgh and 
Detroit, as well as one in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, are booked before the pianist 
leaves for a Pacific Coast tour in February. 
During March and early April of next year 
he is to fulfill engagements in the Middle 
West, South and East. 


Matbelle Clown pa Juilliard 
Summer School Faculty 


George A. Wedge, director of the newly 
organized Juilliard Summer School, New 
York, announces the appointment of Mabelle 
Glenn as head of the public school music 


MABELLE GLENN 


This department is to include 
classes for teachers of the most elementary 
grades to the most advanced. Classes are 
also offered in music supervision and a sur- 
vey of musical literature from the historical 
and appreciation standpoint. Miss Glenn’s 
assistants in the department are Grace Nash, 
who is to supervise the piano class; Alfred 
Spouse, for the voice class; and Raymond 
Dvorak, instrumental class work. Miss Glenn 
is an educator and pioneer in the field of 
public school music. At present she is direc 
tor of music in the public schools of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


department. 


Josef Wissow’s Recent Concerts 

Josef Wissow, pianist, appeared with the 
Lester Ensemble on May 11 at the Art 
Alliance, Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the music committee. Mr. Wissow also 

was presented by the Lester Ensemble in an 
hour of piano music at the Faculty Club of 
the University of Pennsylvania, May 10. 
The Symphony Club Two-Piano Class, 
under the direction of Mr. Wisow, is plan- 
ning to give its second annual concert at the 
Ethical Culture Society, Philadelphia, 
May 25. 
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BURDINO 


As Romeo in Romeo et Juliette, 


A romantic actor, an expressive, impassioned 
Burdino is the ideal Romeo. 
triumph of the evening.—La Comedie, 


singer. 


As Jean in Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, 


Burdino is not only a beautiful singer in com- 
mand of an exquisite mezza voce, but an extraor- 
dinary and deep-feeling actor. 
suits both his voice and temperament and in the 
role he obtained a brilliant success —Marseille- 
Matin, Marseille. 


Europe, England, Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, 1931-1932 


Address all communications to 21, rue Mirabeau, Paris, France 








TENOR 


Royal Theater, Antwerp, April 8 


His was the 


Antwerp. 


Municipal Opera, Marseille, April 23 


Jean admirably 
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Busy musicians hail the coming leisure of sum- 
mer, but the ill fated unemployed tonalists feel that 
they hi ive had enough vacation as it is. 
goer of the 
hot-cha and 
help things 


The child in our wihdins is the concert 
future. Therefore, somewhat 
boop-a-doop over the radio 
materially. 


less of 
might 


wealth is being urged by 
Such a measure will never 
relief of our symphony 


private 
U. S. legislators 


Limitation of 
some 
become law, much to the 
orchestras. 

\lice in Wonderland, Mrs. Har- 
who visited .\merica, probably 
advertising ballyhoo on our 


land 


The original 
vreaves, of London, 
wondered about the 
radios. It is not allowed in [41 

The Australian Musical News, of Melbourne, 
warns visiting musical artists of note that the high 
formerly paid them in that country will no 
forthcoming. The journal adds: “It seems 
that various musicians of prime consequence cannot 
get out of their heads that Australia is a land not only 
flowing with milk and honey but spilling over with 
millionaires.”” Nevertheless it is a safe surmise that 
truly world artists appear in Aus- 
tralia, their concerts will be as crowded as ever, and 
at the former Phat is the story 
everywhere * days 


fees 


longer be 


when famous 


prices for ea? 
in these “depressed 


? 


Upward and Onward 


band music in the United States 
Washington 
A\sso- 


bands 


Phe standard of 
was definitely heightened at the 
concert given by the American Bandmasters’ 
ciation, which featured the most prominent 
nd bandmasters throughout the country. 

id it include John 

but meritorious compositions by such 
Peter and Maurice New 
works written especially for the occasion were those 
of Gustav Holst, Ottorino Respighi, Nathaniel Shil- 
kret, Edwin Franko Goldman, George C. Gault, 
Charles O'Neill, Maurice Arnold and R. B. 
Hayward. 

The stimulation for bands to play better music 
is indicative of the improved taste tn music of the 
general public, and opens a new field for American 
composers to write for them with the assurance of 
s\ mpathetic interest and c« mmprehensiy e performances. 


recent 


Not only d works in memory of 


Philip Sousa 
composers as 


Buys Ravel. 
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Musical Absorption 


In a detailed discussion and tabulation of the 
events of the past New York concert and opera sea- 
son, Francis D. Perkins, critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, states many facts about public musi- 
cal performances in the metropolis which are of 
noteworthy attention. There were 268 operatic per- 
formances in comparison with 238 during the 1930- 
31 season; there was a total of 837 concerts given 
in comparison with 827 of the previous year. This 
makes the impressive total of 1,105 events, forty 
more than in 1930-31, although four fewer than in 
1929-30. 

‘The Metropolitan Opera Company gave 166 stage 
performances,” writes Mr. Perkins, “on its home 
grounds in 1931-32, three fewer than in 1930-31. 
The New York Opera Comique, formerly the Little 
Theatre Opera Company, gave forty-two perform- 
ances at the Heckscher Theatre; the company spon- 
sored by the Russian Opera Foundation gave seven 
performances at Mecca Auditorium. The fortnight’s 
run of Charles L. Wagner’s production of Suppé’s 
Boceaccio, the run of the same length afforded the 
Juilliard School’s production of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, the per- 
formances for children given by the Charlotte Lund 
Opera Company and other musical stage perform- 
ances by professional or semi-professional organiza- 
tions, give a total of 268, as compared with 238 for 
the corresponding total of 1930-31. Many of these 
non-Metropolitan performances were devoted to 
operetta, and, to be consistent, this record should in- 
clude other performances of works of this type 
offered in the Broadway region, such as the series 
given by the Civic Light Opera Company. In this 
enumeration, however, works of this genre are 
counted only when their appraisal fell to the lot of 
the music, rather than the drama department, of this 
newspaper. 

“The Metropolitan again gave twenty-four con- 
certs. Orchestras of fifty or more players gave 153 
concerts, as compared with 162 last season. Choral 
concerts dropped from fifty-six to forty-eight; con- 
certs by chamber music ensembles and chamber or- 
chestras totaled seventy-two performances, as com- 
pared with seventy in 1930-31. Small vocal 
ensembles gave ten concerts, one fewer than last 
season. 

“The quota of song recitals rose from 210 last 
season to 233 in the one just closing, falling short by 
only one performance of the 1929-30 total. The 
number of piano recitals dropped slightly from 146 
to 141; violin recitals fell off by six events, from 
fifty-six to fifty. Cello recitals again totaled eleven. 
Four harp recitals, one lute recital, one organ recital 
and eighty-nine joint recitals or programs of types 
not falling in the above classifications, give a con- 
cert total of 837 performances. 

s The fluctuations in song, piano and violin 
recitals and choral and chamber music concerts dur- 
ing the last six years have been as follows: 
Chamber Music Choral 


Piano Violin 


191 
151 
150 
147 
146 
140 


Season Song 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929.30 
1930-31 
1931-32 


“The number of singers, pianists and violinists 
appearing in recital or in solo roles in the events 
enumerated above for which tickets were sold and in 
corresponding events of previous seasons was: 
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Pianists Violinists 
206 127 
196 102 
207 111 
198 82 
185 79 
189 81 


Season Singers 


“Through 1926-27, there was a steady increase 
from season to season in the number of musical 
affairs for which the public was invited to buy tickets. 
rhe closing of Aeolian Hall, one of the chief haunts 
of recitalism, was probably the main reason for a 
turning of the tide in 1927-28, and an abatement in 
the plethora of Sunday events in theatres which had 
marked that season was a factor in a further ebb 
in the next season, 1928-29. The season of 1929-30 
brought a slight increase, 1930-31 a moderate de- 
crease, while the season just past has recorded 
slight increase over its predecessor, although not 
equaling the total of the season before. 

“One can interpret this season’s figures as an en- 
couraging indication of continued patronage, despite 
hard times, on the part of the musical public, al- 
though in the case of many recitals the indication 
seems rather that of an ardent desire to supply musi- 
cal wares to a demand which is as yet undetermined 
and mainly uncreated and the ability to furnish the 
financial nourishment for the realization of such 
desires. 


“Next season, with the shortening by one-third 
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of the Metropolitan’s season, we shall have less opera, 
but the advance indications are that the concert sea- 
son of 1932-33 will be no less active than that of 
1931-32.” 

Economic depression cannot have affected concert- 
giving in New York appreciably as indicated by this 
census, despite the reduced financial status of most 
individuals. For concert bills must be paid and the 
average recital offered in New York City costs $650. 
We judge that approximately $544,000 was spent for 
recitals in the metropolitan concert halls during 
1931-32, a figure which does not include symphonic 
and operatic performances. 


Calories for Miveitatae 


In a recent address Leopold Stokowski made at the 
Acoustical Society in Philadelphia, he stated that he 
was testing a plan to make opera more pleasing to 
the eye as well as delightful to the ear. 

“Opera today,” Dr. Stokowski said, “while pleas- 
ing to the ear, is often a sore trial for the eye. Take 
Tannhauser, for example. Venus, the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, is using her charms to 
tempt Tannhauser from the narrow path of virtue. 
But, unfortunately, the lady who plays the part hap- 
pens to have eaten too much spaghetti or sauerbra- 
ten. She may sing like a nightingale, but she looks 
like an elephant. By no stretch of the imagination 
could one believe for a minute that she is Venus. 

“Could we ask the lady to eat less spaghetti? That 
may be asking too much. But this is not necessary. 
Electricity will change her. We can take her voice 
and record it on a disk. Then we can select a beau- 
tiful young lady who really may be accepted by the 
audience as Venus. Then we can create a perfect 
illusion. 

“We are trying to do it now in Philadelphia. It 
is only an experiment but a very hopeful one. Mod- 
ern advances in sound recording now make it possi- 
ble, we hope, and this is one of the many new hori- 
zons now being opened up in music.” 

If Stokowski’s plan is successful, what joy there 
will be among prima donnas. Away with lamb chops 
and pineapple juice, on with the pastry and cream, 
let flesh be unconfined. It will not matter then how 
many calories are consumed daily for, as over the 
air, unseen fat tenors and stout sopranos blessed 
with heavenly voices can sing to the delight of rap- 
turous auditors, who in imagination picture them as 
blonde, svelte beings, possessed of all the charms of 
pulchritude. These divine humans will receive sacks 
of fan mail nearly as large as themselves, asking for 
photographs. And, thank heaven, even these can 
be faked. At last, the stars may eat. 
ee 


Experience Wins 

The first award of $5,000 in the NBC Composers’ 
Competition to Philip James, conductor of the Little 
Symphony of WOR eminence, indicates that because 
of his training and experience his work was best 
fitted of all the contestants for radio performance. 
By completely understanding the conditions and 
limitations of broadcasting, he was able to so plot his 
composition to meet these successfully. 

The old axiom, “A cobbler should stick to his last,” 
is again appropriately quotable in connection with 
Mr. James’ accomplishment. Had all the other 573 
entrants been as experienced in radio matters as this 
WOR conductor, they would have given him a run 
for his money. That there were composers among 
the contestants who have prepared other music for 
radio broadcasting there can be no doubt, but those 
who did not fully understand the limitations of 
effective radio scoring should have hesitated to par- 
ticipate in the contest. Though by accidental merit 
they might have won, and may indeed be among the 
four minor winners, their chances were slimmer 
against the “cobbler” who knew just what notes to 
write to achieve the most effectiveness over the air. 

— 


Simon Emerges 


Our steamed co-worker, Simon Snooper, writing 
from his secret vacation retreat, sends the attached 
item of news, to which we give space in these edi- 
torial columns, even though the piece of writing is 
a poke in the dark and makes everyone—including 
ourself—wonder whom the episode concerns: 

“One of the most popular radio hours was taken 
off the air after a successful run of three years with 
a well known soprano as the chief attraction. She 
had been receiving $1,500 a week for one broadcast 
and tried to make the commercial house pay an addi- 
tional $500. Rather than concede to the demand, the 
firm decided to go off the air completely for the time 
being, much to the annoyance of the broadcasting 
company itself, which now has banned the expensive 
singer for all time.” 
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By Leonard Liebling 


In cases where critics conflict on musical matters, 
why not have the issues settled by due process of 
law? On general principles, a musical court, with 
a musical judge and jurymen to straighten out all 
entanglements in the tonal world, would be a splendid 
idea. Let us experiment with the thought. 

For instance, imagine a judicial chamber of that 
kind in full action during the height of the musical 
season. The tribunal of the presiding official is 
located in front of a large platform furnished with 
seats for a symphony orchestra. 

A grand piano is suspended from the ceiling so 
that it can be lowered quickly when desired. 

Above the judge’s bench hangs a painting repre- 
senting a female figure holding the major and minor 
scales of justice. The scales are distinctly audible. 

About the walls of the room are busts of Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Irving Berlin, Chopin, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Charles L. Wagner, Schubert, and Mason & Hamlin. 

The entrance of the judge is announced by the 
court crier, a disabled baritone (formerly of La 
Scala) whose vocal shortcomings are atoned for by 
the admirable phrasing with which he delivers the 
“Hear ye, hear ye,” in the musical version made for 
the purpose by Henry Hadley. 

The Court clears the calendar, the clerk calls the 
jury-rol! and the day’ S first trial is set in motion. 

“This is an action,” declares plaintiff's counsel, 
“to force restitution on the part of an artist who 
has cheated my client, a musical manager.’ 

“Counsel is in the wrong court,” interrupts His 
Honor; “this is a criminal branch. Counsel is well 
aware that it is a crime for a manager to cheat an 
artist, but not for an artist to cheat a manager.” 

Tt 

“Next case,” commands the Court. 

“If the Court please,” orates an attorney with a 
thick musical volume under his arm, “our case is 
first, but we are a soprano engaged at the Metro- 
politan. We have to sing tonight and are not per- 
mitted to talk on the day of the performance, we—.” 

“Postponement granted. When will you be ready 
for trial?” 

“Next Friday afternoon, Your Honor.” 

The Court consults a calendar and frowns. “Hm! 
Let me see. Friday is the matinee of the Philhar- 
monic with Toscanini, and I wouldn’t miss it. Sat- 
urday afternoon is Aida at the Opera, with Rethberg, 
and my wife and I are going. How about Monday ?” 

“Sorry, Your Honor, but my singing lessons are 
Mondays and Thursdays,” pleads the attorney. 

“Very well, Tuesday then.” 

The clerk announces : “The People against Bronis- 
law Pianowski, indicted for the musical murder of 
Ludwig van Beethoven.” 

There is a commotion amongst the spectators as 
the prisoner, a desperate looking piano virtuoso, is 
led in. He wears glasses and an air of bravado. 

The first juryman drawn from the panel steps up 
and is sworn on an uncut score of Parsifal. 

“Were you born in this country?” asks the prose- 
cuting attorney. 

“Yes. 

“Have you any conscientious scruples against the 
infliction of the death penalty on pianists found 
guilty of murdering prominent foreign composers ?” 

“None whatsoever.” 

“Accepted,” declare both sides. 

There is much wrangling over juror No. 5, the 
prosecution challenging because he prefers the oboe 
to the viola d’amour. No. 6 is refused owing to the 
fact that he confuses the Beethoven Waldstein sonata 
with the Wallenstein who is first cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic. No. 9 qualifies even though he 
is an amateur autograph collector, and has signatures 
of Jeritza, Gigli, Pons, Szigeti, Schelling, Berthold 
Neuer, and all the ushers of Carnegie Hall. 

The jury having received their copies of the com- 
plete works of Beethoven, settle in the box to listen 
to the evidence. The prosecutor reads aloud the 
Thayer Life of Beethoven; but counsel for the de- 
fense, nothing daunted, retaliates by reading aloud 
from Nohl and Schindler on the great man of Bonn. 

“T ask for a dismissal,” moves defendant’s counsel, 
“on the ground that the indictment is defective. The 
word ‘toccata’ is misspelled. There should be one 

c’ and two ‘t’s’.” 

The Court looks puzzled and scratches its head. 
“Frankly speaking,” comments His Honor, “I don’t 
know whether it has one c and two t’s as you claim, 
or one t and twoc’s. I have a copy of Grove’s here.” 


A moment later comes the ruling. “Motion 
denied ; the spelling in the indictment is correct.” 

Court attendants lower the ponderous grand piano 
from the ceiling. The prisoner is half led, half 
dragged, to a seat before the keyboard. He raises 
his eyes, looks at the instrument, and in a state of 
almost total collapse he rises and staggers toward his 
counsel, into whose ear he whispers. 

“If the Court please,” explains defendant’s coun- 
sel, “this is a Knabe piano and my client is under 
contract to play only the Steinway. According to the 
ethics of 

“T need no instruction from you on any tonal 
subject,” thunders His Honor; “I read the Musical 
Courier. The prisoner will play the Knabe, a highly 
reputable instrument, or default his case.” 

Having recovered his composure and much of the 
callous demeanor which had marked the prisoner’s 
manner since the alleged commission of the crime, 
Pianowski walks to the piano and without further 
prelude plays his side of the case to the judge and 
jury. 

At the conclusion of the performance, defendant’s 
counsel and two of Pianowski’s pupils applaud loud- 
ly. The player rises, bows, and replaces his hands on 
the keys. 

“Here, here,” says the Court, “what’s that for?” 

“An encore,” explains the prisoner defiantly. 

“Permission refused, on the ground that there is 
not sufficient provocation.” 

A critic is put on the stand as an expert and glares 
at Pianowski, who makes a sound like spitting. 

Prosecutor—“ Will you tell the Court and the jury 
your business?” The witness hesitates and looks 
imploringly at the Court. 

Court—“You need not answer if the reply tends 
to incriminate or degrade you.” 

Critic—‘Then I refuse to answer.” 

Prosecutor—““How far were you from the 
fendant when he fatally maltreated Beethoven ?” 

Critic—‘“About four rows.” 

Prosecutor—‘“Is it not a fact that the defendant 
attacked the deceased with the utmost brutality, tore 
him apart, ripped out his insides, beat and pummeled 
him, held up the bleeding carcass, trampled on——” 

Defense—“Objected to as leading.” 

Court—‘‘Objection sustained. And please remem- 
ber, counsellor for the People, that we are not in a 
butcher shop or in a medical clinic. Confine yourself 
to musical terminology.” 

Prosecutor (to prisoner)—“What did you think 
of the defendant’s phrasing ?” 

Critic— Abominable.” 

Prosecutor—‘“And his pedalling ?” 

Critic—‘‘Appalling.” 

Prosecutor—‘“And his interpretation ?” 

Critic—“Amateurish.” 

Prosecutor—“And his technic ?” 

Critic—“Miserable.” 

Prosecutor — “What 
summed up as a whole?” 

Critic—“The first movement lacked breadth, the 
second missed all the required poetry of Beethoven, 
the scherzo was leaden in its heaviness, and the finale 
suggested to me the din of the lost souls in Hades.” 

Prosecutor—“That will do. If it please the Court, 
I have five other witnesses, all critics, who will tes- 
tify identically as this one did. I now put them on 
the stand, one by one.” (He does so, with the re- 
sult he predicted. ) 

Defense—“Your Honor, I will not cross-examine 
the witnesses except to ask each one with which 
fingers he would execute the long trill in the second 
section of Liszt’s E flat concerto.” 

Critic I—“With the thumb and second finger.” 

Critic II—“ With fingers 2 and 3.” 

Critic II1I—“With No’s. 3 and 4.” 

Critic [V—“With 4 and 5.” 

Critic V—*“With 1 and 3.” 

Critic VI—“With two hands.” 

Defense (triumphantly )—“That will do. 
now, Your Honor, I will produce my witnesses 
Blotslinger, step up, please.” 

Blotslinger—“T object to swearing on the 
score. I hate that work.” 

Court—“Mr. Clerk, swear 
3ohéme score.” 

Blotslinger—“I despise it. I 
operas.” 

Court—“Well, then, what is your favorite work ?” 

Blot.—“‘Mahler’s sixth symphony.” 

Prosecutor (jumping up)—“T ask that the 


de- 


were your impressions 
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abhor all Italian 


Court 


appoint a commission to inquire into the sanity of 
the witness.” 

Court—“Motion denied.” 

Prosecutor—‘“Exception.” 

Court—“Overruled.” 

Defense—“How far were you from the defendant 
when he encountered Beethoven ?” 

Blot.—‘About five rows.” 

Defense—“Is it not a fact that he 
with every consideration, observed every 
expression, every accent, caressed him, 
him——” 

Prosecutor—‘“Objected to as leading.” 

Defense—‘‘This is a critic, not a conductor.” 

Court—“Objection sustained.” 

Defense—“What did you think of the defendant’s 
phrasing ?” 

Blot.—Admirable.” 

Defense—‘“And his pedalling ?” 

Blot.—‘‘Perfect.” 

Defense—“And his interpretation ?” 

Blot—‘Masterful.” 

Defense—“And his technic ?” 

Blot.—“All encompassing.” 

Defense—‘What were your impressions summed 
up as a whole?” 

Blot—‘“The first movement was magnificently 
broad, the second breathed the true poetical spirit 
of Beethoven, the scherzo reflected elfin lightness, 
and the finale suggested to me the soothing songs of 
the seraphim in Heaven.” 

Defense—“That will do. If it please the Court, 
I have five other witnesses, all critics, who will tes- 
tify identically as this one did. I now put them on 
the stand one by one.” (He does so, with the result 
he predicted. ) 

Prosecutor—“Your Honor, I shall not 
examine the witnesses except to ask each one what 
he thinks of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck.” 

Critic I—‘It’s rubbish.” 

Critic II—“It is inspired.” 

Critic I1I—“It reeks of chaos.” 

Critic 1V—“It drips with appeal.” 

Critic V—“It is clumsy futility.” 

Critic VI—‘“‘It is a work of searching genius.” 

Prosecutor (triumphantly )}—“That will do. Your 
Honor, I ask that you direct a verdict of guilty.” 

Court—“Motion denied. I now charge you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, to weigh carefully the evidence in 
this case, as the artistic life of a fellow human being 
depends upon the result of your deliberations and 
findings. You have heard both that the defendant 
murdered Beethoven and that he caused him to live; 
that the defendant’s phrasing is admirable and 
abominable ; that his pedalling is perfect and appall- 
ing ; that his interpretation is masterful and amateur- 
ish; that his technic is miserable and all encompass- 
ing; and that summed up, his playing has breadth 
and no breadth, poetry and no poetry, lightness and 
no lightness, and sounds like Heaven and like Hell. 
Do not let the fact influence you, gentlemen, that the 
daughter of the prosecuting attorney goes to cham- 
ber music concerts or that the wife of the defend- 
ant’s counsel tunes in for hours dnd hours on Bing 
Crosby. I charge that if you agree with Harold 

sauer’s interpretation of Beethoven you must acquit 
the defendant, but if on the other hand— 

Foreman of the jury (meekly )—“Which 
Your Honor, left or right?” 

Court (pounding gavel furiously)—“T’ll fine you 
for contempt. Your musical intelligence exactly 
equals the Meditation from Thais. If, on the other 
hand, as I was saying, you agree with Mr. Blot- 
slinger’s conception of the immortal composer, then 
you must declare the defendant indescribably guilty. 
However, remember that Gieseking’s absence of hair 
in no way affects his legato and that we should never 
forget Lhevinne’s famous dictum: ‘An octave always 
should be played with the performer facing the 
piano.” You can take the piano with you, gentle 
men, and test the truth of the maxim. May 
help you in your deliberations, gentlemen 

There is a long sigh of relief from lawyers, spec 
tators and all the Court officials. The jury whispers, 
shuffles its feet, but does not stir. 

Court (imperiously )—‘“Well ?” 

Foreman (rising)—“If it please Your Honor, the 
jury has found a verdict without leaving the box. 
We advise the defendant to practise the Szymanow- 
ski études, so much featured by Josef Hofmann, and 
to put a Scriabin sonata on at least one of his pro 
grams, because it does not matter how a pianist plays 
that. Also, the defendant is on no account to miss 
reading Gatti’s new opera prospectus for 1932-33 at 
the Metropolitan.” 

Court (silencing the cheering ) 
dict, gentlemen. I thank you.” 

Prosecution—“I am more than satisfied.” 


Defense—“We shall appeal.” 
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Remonstrance and Remedies 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Musical Courier: 
editorial in the April 16 issue in 
Hofmann and Hutcheson 
intelli- 
selfish 


Your 
answer to Messrs. 
piece of clear thought; all 
without 


is a fine 
gent people—especially those 
ambition—should welcome it 

Josef Hofmann declares that “For the 
mediocrity, not a profession, but a 
starvation.” 1 think that an investigation 
would prove that, in truth, some of the 
“great” talents are starving and the “medio 
cre” musicians are making the money, what 
with all the muck that comes in the form 
and “popular” music 

the remedy: Mr. Hofmann would 
have all schools limit their classes only to 
students who show great promise. (jt 
course it is plain to see—what with the tal 
ents who have already graduated—that this 
does not preclude the possibility of starva 
tion. Then years ago a man named 
Claude Debussy astonish 
ing ingenuousness of the 
Institute of France who decide 
a number of young persons 
artist.” Mr. Hofmann’s remedy will not 
alleviate the we have made for our 
selves (please do not put the blame on our 
economic system; our patrons have left us 
over one hundred million dollars for music ) 
because we cannot be too sure about thosé 
talents and whom we turn 
away His tells us that the talent—in 
most ¢ is not recognized 

Mr. Hofmann goes on 
experience of poor did not hurt me; 
on the contrary, I believe that adversity is 
generally a stimulant to the artist Too 
much comfort him.” Compare this 
oft-spoken philosophy with the expense ac 
count of the Curtis Institute; money for the 
students—especially the singers, apartments 
grand summer vacations, European 
trips, expensive violins, an opera house for 
the singers, and so forth. One writer aptly 
remarked that students have a 
fortable musi from the cradle to 
the grave.” 

Now let us look at 
picture. One of the Juilliard 
just won a Naumburg Award. Therefore 
the talent is certified beyond question. Yet 
the directors and teachers of a $20,000,000 
fund continue to allow this certified talent 
to be on the point of starvation. This tal 
ent pager an unemployed father, mother 
and six children by teaching. Summer its 
coming The directors and teachers will 
depart for five months of rest and pleasure ; 
the talent is left with the award and 
nancial he idaches 
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systems will never solve the 
fault, | am sorry to say, 
patrons, arships, teachers, ex 
and all other prize packages created 
virtuoso, upon graduz finds, 
however talented he that there is no 
market for his wares 

(a) Any that 
trates fortunes of money on a 
what is called “talent” 

(b) especially when 
from the big cities) 
poverty; in its 


SC hol 
who, ition, 
may be, 
And 
continually 
handful of 


system concen 


(aside 
musical 
educational 


this country 
suffers from 
cultural and 
sense 

that even the talents from this 

system are in want 

(d) and that there is no 
the present system, for ‘the 
talents foundations 
prominen 

All this has 
music situation 


to offer the only 


(« 


under 
thes« 


give 


market, 
horde of 
which the would 
created real cancer in our 
Permit me, in my 
remedy : 
Establish music schools on the Third 
this land (not the Fifth Ave 
parents can afford to pay for 
instruments or mstruction 
(b) Every child should be given an in 
strument and he taught, both without 
to them. No competitive examinations. All 
to he technical knowledge of musi 
The continuance of academic education will 
be strictly guarded. We will not educate 
for the purpose of Carnegie Hall appear 
ances; we will educate in order to provide 
culture and beauty to a land where ‘peopl 
are in need of spiritual pleasures 
) Every school will have 500 students 

about orchestras in 
Thus at an early age the children 
just what constitutes good musi 
help offset the unhealthy influ 
mspire our children to sing and 
whistle the inane stuff they now 
(d) No teacher to be paid over $5 a les 
son; most of them to be paid $3 and $4 
will be established in 
those cities where music education is not in 
full force The musicians who mn form 
the army of unemployed will tr: avel | te those 
cities to take up their work 

(f{) The combined wealth of our 
tions will suffice in building up such 
all over the land 
Mr. Hofmann 
most important 
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cost 
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ences 
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will please remember the 
item: the children in the 
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schools of my description will be equipped 
to face life with a profession other than 
music. These people will not create unem- 
ployment, for as soon as they realize that 
they cannot earn a living through music, 
they will turn to any other profession sup- 
plied by academic education. This, of course, 
does not eliminate the great talents (as the 
remedy suggested by Messrs. Hofmann and 
Hutcheson ignores the millions who desire 
music education). The talents will perse- 
vere, while the others will not be thrown, 
without defense, on an overstocked market. 

I hope the day will come when our edu 
cators in music will pursue monastic ca- 
reers, give instruction at a moderate rate, put 
their children to the wheel, labor, burn 
themselves up, as idealists of the past have 


COURIER 


burned themselves up, for the good of art 
and the land. SAMUEL EUGENE WEINTRAUB. 


A Correction 
Newark, N. J., April 30, 
To the Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly correct an error that 
appeared in your issue of April 23 in an 
article concerning Robert M. Crawford? 
The article stated that Robert M. Crawford 
was conductor of the Symphony Orchestra 
of Newark. This is wrong. Mr. Armand 
Balendonck is conductor of the symphony 
orchestra and not Mr. Crawford. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES GRANT SHAFFER, 
Secretary of Newark Music Foundation. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Bruckner Organ Restored 
V1iENNA.—The organ of the monastery of 
St. Florian, near Linz, Austria, on which 
Anton Bruckner used to play, has been re- 
stored and thoroughly modernized. The re- 
instatement of the historical instrument was 
celebrated in the presence of State President 
Miklas on May 5, with a festival concert in 
which several prominent musicians partici- 
pated. Pr. 8B. 
New Symphony by Edinburgh Composer 
EprnpurGH.—A symphony in C minor, to 
be known as the Edinburgh Symphony, has 
received its first — public perform- 
ance at the second of six subscription con- 
certs given by the ‘Scones Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the auspices of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The composer is 
a talented young musician named Guy War- 
son of a local shipowner. Mr. War- 
rack, a member of the teaching staff of the 
London Royal College of Music, conducted 
the work himself. W. S. 


rack, 


Tovey’s Opera Restored in Edinburgh 

EpinBURGH.—Six performances of Prof. 
Tovey’s excessively difficult opera, The 
Bride of Dionysos, have been given by the 
Edinburgh Opera Company. This opera 
received its premiére in Edinburgh three 
years ago. 

Italian Music Festival for Bale 

BALE, SWITZERLAND.—This year’s music 
festival, the third in an annual series which 
began after Felix Weingartner became con 
nected with the Bale Conservatory, will take 
place May 21-29. The first two festivals 
were devoted to Mozart, but this year it has 
been decided to give a review of Italian mu- 
sic, from Corelli to Verdi. Instrumental and 
vocal works by Vivaldi, Carissimi, d’Astorga 
and Pergolesi (including the opera La Serva 
Padrona) are to be played, also Rossini’s 
Jarber, Donizetti's Don Pasquale, Verdi's 
Falstaff and the same composer’s Requiem. 
rhere will be distinguished guest artists, and 
the conductors are Weingartner and Becker. 

J. K 


Ruth Welsh Scores 
DrespEN.—Ruth Welsh, American  so- 
prano, gave a successful concert here, with 
Coenraad von Bos at the piano. Miss Welsh 
is popular with Dresden concert-goers, and 
her programs are always well chosen and 
interesting. This time she included some 
little-known French chansons, which were 
pleasing and charmingly sung. : 


in Dresden 


American Male Choruses for German 
Festival 
FRANKFORT.—Two American male chor- 
uses will participate in the eleventh German 
Song Federation Festival (Sange ae 
fest) taking place here, July 21-24. The 


San Francisco Mannerchor 
July 21 and the Chicago Mannerchor, on 
July 22. Negotiations are under way for 
the broadcasting of the event to America 
via the transatlantic wireless circuit. L. 


Widdop Bankrupt 

Lonpon.—Walter Widdop, English tenor, 
has been adjudged a bankrupt in the London 
Bankruptcy Court, liabilities being £8,524 
and assets none. The chief cause of Mr. 
Widdop’s difficulties appears to have been 
an unfortunate real estate speculation. 

©. 3. 


will sing on 


Burdino to Give Concert in Paris 
Paris.—André Burdino recently sang two 
different roles—Romeo, in Romeo and Juliet, 
at the Royal Theatre of Antwerp; and Jean 
in Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame, at the 
Municipal Opéra of Marseilles. Burdino will 
sing in Paris on June 13. 5. 


Mother Identified 


Grave of Beethoven's 

Bonn.—The Beethoven House Associa- 
tion here has succeeded in identifying, be- 
yond dispute, the grave of Beethoven's 
mother in the old Bonn cemetery on Born- 
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ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 
Bennett, American com- 
poser, winner of two of the five composi- 
tion prizes in the RCA Victor contest last 
year, recently sailed for Europe on the SS. 
New York to complete a grand opera on an 
American subject. The text, which is by 
Robert A. Simon, music editor of The New 
Yorker, has New York in 1826 as its setting 
and Maria Malibran as its principal char- 
acter. Music by Mr. Bennett has been per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, and by other organiza- 
tions of like standing. Mr. Bennett is known 
also as the principal orchestrator of Show 

3oat, The Cat and the Fiddle, The Laugh 
Parade, Of Thee I Sing, Face the Music, 
The Band Wagon and other Broadway pro- 
ductions. 


Robert Russell 


JOSE ITURBI 

José Iturbi, accompanied by his fourteen- 
year-old daughter, Maria, sailed for Europe, 
May 13, on the SS. Paris. The Spanish 
pianist, who has taken out his first Ameri- 
can citizenship papers, took along with him 
an American automobile, as well as Ameri- 
can plumbing fixtures, an American power 
plant to generate electricity and water, and 
an electric refrigerator for the home he is 
building in Valencia, Spain. Iturbi has com- 
pleted his third American tour of sixty-one 
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also lie the remains 
of Wag- 


heimer Strasse. Here 
of Robert and Clara Schumann, 
ner’s friend, Mathilde Wesendonck, and 
many other famous people. Hitherto the 
Beethoven grave has been considered to be 
without trace. A memorial tablet was 
affixed over the grave during the annual five- 
day Beethoven Festival in Bonn. y if 


London to Have Four Weeks’ Ballet Season 


Lonpon.—The Carmargo Society, an Eng- 
lish organization comprising some elements 
of the late Serge Diaghileff’s troupe, is to 
give a four weeks’ season at the Savoy The- 
atre, in conjunction with the ballet company 
of the Old Vic and Sadlers’ Wells theatres. 
It will begin on June 6, immediately follow- 
ing the close of the Covent Garden opera 
season. ee 


Queen of England's Birthday Concert 


Lonpon.—Kreisler, McCormack, Elena 
Gerhardt, Wilhelm Bachaus and Florence 
Austral are going to participate in a mon- 
ster concert at Albert Hall in aid of the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. The concert 
will take place on Queen Mary's birthday 
ad 26), and under her patronage. Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Henry Wood, Dr. Adrian 
Boult and Sir Landon Ronald will conduct 
an orchestra of 250. as 


Milan Novelties 


MiLan-—Recent novelties for Milan have 
been Domenico Cortopassi’s three-act opera, 
Santa Poesia, and works given by the Ente 
Concerti | Orchestrali. These included 
Ravel’s concerto for piano and orchestra, 
Casella’s partita for orchestra, and Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. Directors for 
the series were Casella, Mengelberg, Mari- 
nuzzi, Vittorio Gui and Antonino Votto. 
Among the soloists were Bronislaw Huber- 
mann and Vladimir Horowitz. } oe. fe 


Beaumarchais Opens in Paris 


Parts—Beaumarchais, the opera-bouffe at 
the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre in Paris, 
under direction of Gaston Poulet, was pro- 
duced on May 17 with a cast including 
Maguy Warna, Andrée Vavon, Simone Len- 
cret, André Noél and Robert Casa. R.P. 


engagements, which took him to the Pacific 
Coast and back and included ten appearances 
in New York—five times with the Phil- 
harmonic, once with the orchestra of 200 
unemployed musicians in a benefit concert, 
two Carnegie Hall recitals (the proceeds of 
one were turned over to the Musicians’ 
Emergency Aid), before the New York 
Junior League, and a concert under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. He was soloist with the Chi- 
cago and Detroit Orchestras, and gave 
eleven recitals on Community Concert 
Courses and programs at educational insti- 
tutions all over the country. His 1932-33 
season will open in November with appear- 
ances with the Cincinnati Orchestra. Preced- 
ing his return to America, Iturbi is to tour 
Spain, Austria and Germany. 
ON THE SS. DE GRASSE 

The SS. De Grasse sailed May 10 for 
Vigo, Spain, and Havre. Among the pas- 
sengers were Marcel Grandjany, French 
harpist; and the Kedroff Quartet, composed 
of C. N. Kedroff, basso, N. N. Kedroff, bari- 
tone, T. F. Kasakoff, second tenor, and I. 
K. Denissoff, first tenor. 


EDGAR SHELTON 


Edgar Shelton, American pianist, sailed 
for Europe last week on the SS. Roma to 
spend the summer abroad. Monte Carlo is 
the first city to be visited. 


COLETTE D’ARVILLE 
Colette d’Arville, French soprano, sailed 
for Europe May 12 on the SS. Europa. 
Miss d’Arville’s concert engagements this 
season included appearances at the Plaza 
Artistic Mornings, the Biltmore Musicales 
and the Rubinstein Club, all in New York. 
Operatic appearances were made in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Paterson, N. Harrisburg 
and Allentown, Pa. Miss d’Arville plans to 
study in France and Italy this summer; and 
she has been engaged to sing at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris before returning to New 
York next fall. 


LILLIAN EVANTI 


Lillian Evanti, lyric coloratura soprano, 
sailed for Europe on May 17. She will sing 
in London, Berlin and other German cities, 
as well as make a tour of Holland, prior to 
her return to America. 


PAUL KOCHANSKI 
Paul Kochanski sailed on the SS. 
May 13 for concerts in London, Paris and 
Warsaw. He plans to spend part of the 
summer with Szymanowski, Polish com- 
poser, who is writing a new violin work 
especially for him. 


ALMA VOEDISCH 


Alma Voedisch, special representative of 
the Civic Concert Service, Inc., sailed May 
18 on the SS. Albert Ballin to spend the 
summer in Germany. She will resume her 
duties with the Civic Concert Service early 
in the fall. 


Paris 
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Furtwangler Conducts the Berlin 


Philharmonic Orchestra in Paris 
Two Memorable Concerts Given—A Haydn Festival 


Paris.—Two concerts by Furtwangler and 
the Berlin Philharmonic were given within 
a week, in the Paris Opéra. In a time like 
ours it is significant to remark that every 
available seat to these concerts had been 
sold two months ago. 

Furtwangler and his cohorts had things en- 
tirely their own way at these two concerts. 
They only had to appear to be greeted by 
prolonged and lusty applause. Conductor 
and players seemed to be in better form 
than ever. They have mutually grown in 
stature and there was closer alliance between 
director and executants. The _ interpreta- 
tion of the program provided an aesthet.c 
and emotional experience. 

Nothing could have been more grace- 
ful and jovial than Papa Haydn’s sym- 
phony in G minor, No. 88. In the Berlioz 
Romeo and Juliet music the orchestra re- 
vealed amazing virtuosity and Furtwangler 
his comprehension of a composer still con- 
sidered by many authorities as the most 
modern of writers. 

In the Beethoven fifth Furtwangler’s read- 
ing was necessarily different, for Furtwang- 
ler himself is different. That people were 
appreciative it was easily deduced from the 
ovation they gave the conductor and his men. 
It was recompense well merited, for sel- 
dom has the fifth been heard to sing out 
its message with such profoundly human 
meaning than at this successful concert. 

The second séance was even a greater suc- 
cess than the first. The evening was punc- 
tuated with ovations. The program con- 
sisted of overture to Der Freischiitz (Web- 
er); symphony No. 4 , (Brahms) ; Daphnis 
and Chloé, suite No. 2 (Ravel); and pre- 
lude and Death of Isolde, from Tristan and 
Isolde (Wagner). 

The brilliant, varied tone color in the 
Weber overture and the rich sentiment in 
the Brahms, as well as that in Daphnis and 
Chloé were well exploited. The prelude 
and Death of Isolde was the climax to an 
evening of climaxes. In response to the 
ensuing applause, the Meistersingers over- 
ture was played. 

Hayon Fétep 

A large audience gathered in the Salle 
Pleyel on the occasion of the Haydn con- 
cert given by the Société Philharmonique. 
The first number was Symphonie Concertante 
(first audition in Paris) played by a cham- 
ber orchestra conducted by Alfred Cortot 
and assisted by MM. Asselin (violin), 
Bartsch (cello), Gromer (oboe) and Grand- 
maison (bassoon). The work, characteris- 
tically sunny and gay, was excellently in- 
terpreted, especially the slow movement. 
Following this Mme. Wanda Landowska 
played sonata in E minor on the piano, for 
which she was recalled a number of times. 
Mme. Modrakowska, soprano, accompanied 
by the orchestra, effectively sang the recita- 
tive and Jeanne’s aria from The Seasons. 

The high spot of the evening was Mme. 
Landowska’s playing of concerto in D major. 
At the end of the work encores were de- 
manded. The program ended with frag- 
ments from The Seven Words of Christ, 
poetically read by M. Cortot and the orches- 
tra. 

SonaTA EvEeNINGS 

The Beethoven sonatas for piano and 
violin were presented in three evenings at 
the Ecole Normale, by Mme. Chailley- 
Richez and Georges Enesco. Enesco’s part 
of the program was appreciated from the 
point of view of interpretation. His violin 
playing, with regard to tone and technic, left 
much to be desired, but it cannot be denied 
he gave each piece its required physiognomy 
and meaning, Mme. _ Chailley - Richez 
proved herself a particularly excellent pian- 
ist and carried off her part of the perform- 
ance (vastly more difficult than the fiddler’s ) 
with musicianly charm and distinction. 

MystTIcAL OrGAN 

Organ music, always in high favor in 
Paris, was given a good chance the other 
evening when in the Church of Sainte- 
Clotilde, and on the instrument from which 
the venerable César Franck used to draw 
such celestial musings, fourteen pieces from 
L’Orgue Mystique, by the French com- 
poser, Charles Tournemire, were played. 
The interpreters, all organists of prominent 
churches here, were Daniel Lesur (Sub- 
stitute organist at Sainte-Clotilde) ; Maurice 
Duruflé (Saint-Etienne du Mont); André 
Fleury (Saint-Augustin) ; Olivier Messiaen 
(Trinité) ; Gaston Litaize (N6étre-Dame de 
la Croix) ; Noélie Pierront (Saint-Pierre du 
Gros-Caillou) ; and Jean Langlais (pro- 
fessor at I’Institution des Jeunes Aveugles). 

New MELopies 


People say a great many things about 
Paris, but not nearly enough about the vast 
amount of new music that is tried out here 
every season. First auditions are the vogue; 
not as novelties as in London, New York or 


San Francisco, but as so much nutriment to 
be digested, assimilated and given a chance 
to prove its worth. Among the numerous 
local societies that stand ever ready to 
pounce upon any note that is new, is Les 
Amis des Artistes. This organization’s last 
concert brought five hitherto untried com- 
positions to attention. Each one was ef- 
fective in its way. They were sonata for 
flute and piano, by Jacques Beers (played 
by René Le Roy, flute, and Monique Haas, 
piano) ; cadenza for cello solo, by Marius- 
Frangois Gaillard (played by Jacques Ser- 
res) ; scherzo, humoresque, berceuse No. 2, 
étude No. 1, for piano, by Alfred Gradstein 
(played ww ‘the comnpecer) ; sagromgte, for 
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piano, by Fédérico Elizalde, and sonata for 
piano, by Ernesto Halffter (played by Janine 
Cools). The program also included rehear- 
ings of Suite Anglaise, for piano, by Marius- 
Francois Gaillard (played by the compos- 
er); Cinq Chansons de Bilitis, by Georges 
Dandelot (sung by Mme. Modrakowska, 
soprano, accompanied by the composer) ; 
and sonata for cello and piano, by Alexandre 
Tansman (played by Jacques Serres and 
Janine Cools). 


RECITALS 


In this form of hearing, Léon Zigherz 
was appreciated for his sensitive readings of 
sonata in E major (Handel), Commentaires 
(Nin), Ningun (Bloch), sonata (Simon), 
largo in F (Haydn), rondo (Mozart-Kreis- 
ler), in the Salle Chopin; while Lotte 
Schoene, who has frequently been applauded 
in concert and opera in these parts, gave a 
successful evening (Salle Gaveau) of songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, Debussy and Verdi, 
in which M. G. Théroine gave her able sup- 
port at the me. IRVING SCHWERKE, 


Spain Supports Musical Renaissance 


Plans to Revive Greek Tragedy and Mediaeval Mysteries—Musical 
Doings in Madrid 


Maprip.—A new musical society, whose 
aim is the resuscitation of national musical 
art, has been organized under the auspices of 
the Republican government. It is called 
Junta Nacional de Musica y de Teatros Liri- 
cos, and it was launched at a banquet given 
to notable Spanish poets, musicians and rep- 
iesentatives of the press. 

Oscar Espla, Spanish composer, described 
n his opening speech how the Junta had 
come into existence, the work it had already 
accomplished and what its plans are for the 
future. He pointed out what an inexhausti- 
ble fund of beautiful folk-music Spain pos- 
sessed, if only she were to follow the example 
set by Germany and Russia in making the 
most of it. The composer Amadeo Vives 
also spoke, laying special stress on the im- 
portance of a reformation of the opera in 
Spain, while the poet Eduardo Marquina re- 
gretted the fact that the State was not pre- 
pared to extend the same facilities to the 
spoken drama that it accorded to the musical 
stage. 

The Minister of Education, Fernando de 
los Rios, replied io this by announcing his 
intention of reviving, in coOperation with 
musical experts, not only the Greek tragedy 
in Merida and Sagunt, but also mediaeval 
religious plays elsewhere. His comments 
met with much applause. 

Hetretz ACCLAIMED 

Jascha He:fetz, who made his first appear- 
ance in Madrid again after a six years’ ab- 
sence, was given an ecstatic reception, every 
seat in the house being sold. After a mas- 
terly performance of the César Franck 
sonata and Mozart’s concerto in A major, 
he played the difficult Staccato, by Dinicu- 
Heifetz, which so delighted the audience 
that they insisted on a repetition. 

Rusinstein Atso HEARD 

Arthur Rubinstein, who gave three con- 
certs of classical and modern music, was 
once again well received. A modern sonata 
by Szymanowski and two pieces by Proko- 
fieff, Rondo and Sugestion diabolica, both 


dedicated to him, met with special approba- 
tion. 
New ARGENTINE PIANIST 

The Argentinian pianist, Elisa Bullé Urta- 
san, made her début at a concert organized 
by the Society for the Protection of Women 
Workers. She performed piano solos, among 
which were several entirely new composi- 
tions dedicated to her by her teacher, Turina. 
Two of these, Ramblas de Barcelona and 
Romeria, were repeated as encores. 

ArsBos PerrorMs NEw BALLET 

FE. Fernandez Arbds, supported by the 
Orquesta Sinfonica, achieved a novel success 
in his performance of Stravinsky’s Song of 
the Nightingale suite. Juerga, a new ballet 
suite by the Spanish composer Bautista, met 
with a cool reception. 

FERNANDEZ DEL 

The Hotel Majestic was the scene of a 
concert given by the singer Carmen Fernan- 
dez del Toro, when several songs by women 
composers were heard for the first time. A 
gypsy song by Joaquina Ortiz, who herself 
played the accompaniment, and Tonadilla by 
Carmen Lopez Pefia, were among the most 
notable of these. 

ANOTHER CAsALs PupPIL 

The cellist Benito Brandia, one of Casals’ 
best pupils and at present professor at the 
Geneva Conservatoire, played Boccherini’s 
concerto in D with striking success at a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
Teatro Espanol. 

An enthusiastic reception was given to the 
Russian singer Dina Kaminska, who gave an 
all-Russian concert at the Ritz Hotel, accom- 
panied by a Balalaika Orchestra. The per- 
formance was well attended by the Russian 
colony in Madrid. 

The first appearance of the Dresden String 
Quartet at the Teatro de la Comedia was 
successful. Especially appreciated was Schu- 
bert’s Trout quintet, in which both the Span- 
ish pianist Franco and the double-bass Juan 
Gonzalez took part. EpGAar ISTE. 
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Imperial Opera Company 
Appears in Australia 


SypNeEy, AustrRALIA.—The Imperial Grand 
Opera Company opened their season on April 
9 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney. Aida 
was chosen for that evening, with Anna 
Surani in the name part. The company is 
appearing in the leading cities of Australia 
and New Zealand. The principals engaged 
include well-known artists of Italy, the con- 
ductors being Emilo Rossi and Wando 
Aldrovandi. Australian artists chosen are 
Isolde Hill, Nora Hill, Eileen Boyd and 
Molly de Gunst. 

The fifth annual conference of music teach- 
ers of New South Wales was held recently. 
Addresses of welcome were made by the 
director of the Conservatorium, Dr. A. 
Rundel Orchard, and Cyril Monk, president 
of the Music Association of New South 
Wales. 

A concert was presented by the chorus of 
the Imperial Grand Opera Company at the 
Conservatorium. The hall was filled with an 
appreciative audience. The chorus gave a 
fine performance of excerpts from operas. 
This group, trained by Franco Izal, consists 
of seventy sopranos, mezzo-sopranos and 
contraltos ; sixty tenors, baritones and basses. 
The additional artists were Lawrence God- 
frey Smith, pianist, and Albert Cazsbon, vio- 
linist (conductor of Prince Edward Theatre ) 

The Music Association, in honor of the 
teachers’ annual conference, gave an At 
Home at Blaxland Galleries, when the prin 
cipals of the Imperial Grand Opera Company 
were guests. 

The Sydney String Quartet (George 
White, Robert Miller, William Krasnick and 
Cedric Ashton, with Dagmar Roberts as 
pianist), gave a series of six chamber musi 
concerts at the Conservatorium. The youth 
ful artists created a fine impression by their 
performance of Brahms’ quintet for piano 
and strings. The interpretation of Beetho 
ven’s Kreutzer Sonata by Miss Roberts and 
Mr. White was received with much applause 
One of the programs included Mozart's quar- 
tet in A major. 

A piano recital was given by 
Sverjensky, Russian pianist, at the 
Theatre. The first part of the program in- 
cluded Mozart's fantaisie in C minor, Beetho 
ven’s thirty-two variations in C minor, 
Liszt’s Sonetta de! Petrarca and sonata in B 
minor. The second half held compositions 
by Gluck-Sgambati, Rachmaninoff, Moskow- 
ski-Palmgren, Mozart-Backhaus and Delibes 
Dohnanyi. EvizapeTH PLUMMER, 


Alexander 
Savoy 


Enesco Honored in Paris 


Enesco’s fiftieth birth 
ssociation Fran- 


Paris.—Georges 
day was celebrated by L’A 
caise d’Expansion d’Echange Artistiques, 
April 26, in the grand salon of the Min 
istry of Fine Arts. Numerous musical and 
world personalities were present to felici 
tate the eminent musician. Paul Léon, Di 
rector of Fine Arts, in an introductory 
speech, congratulated M. Enesco on having 
reached l’age des souvenirs et des espoirs 
and eulogized him both as an interpretative 
artist and a composer. 

A concert of Enesco’s works also was giv 
en. It comprised a string octet, played by 
the ensemble of the Ecole Nationale de 
Musique, under the author’s direction; varia 
tions pour deux pianos, played by Alfred 
Cortot and the composer; and Sept Chan 
sons de Clement Marot, sung by Roger 
Sourdin, baritone. The séance closed with 
Fauré’s sonata No. 1, for violin and piano, 
played by Enesco and Alfred Cortot 
present were M. Renard, 
Prefect of the Seine, the Roumanian Min 
ister, Princess Bibesco, Mme. Edouard de 
Rothschild, Mme. René Fould, Comtesse de 
Ségur, Mme. Lazar-Weiller, Mme. Hom- 
berg, Princess de Fraucigny-Lucinge, Mme. 
Hélene Vacaresco, Mme. Astier, Mme 
Lucienne Breval, Mme. Ganna Walska, 
Mme. Popesco, Mlle. Nadia Boulanger, 
Mme. Weill-Rappaport, Mme. Calmann- 
Levy, Prince Ghika, M. Irving Schwerké, 
M. and Mme. Jean Locquin, MM. André 
Bénac, Rabaud (Director of the Conserva 
tory), Edmond Fleg, Charlety, M. and Mme 
Philippe Berthelot, MM. Albert Carré, 
Louis Masson, Chantavoine, Jacques Enoch, 
Georges Enoch, Ribiére, René Piot, Tirman, 
Pierre de Bréville, Albert Roussel, Bachelet, 
Max d’Ollone, Gustave Bret, Gabriel Astruc, 
Lonis Hautecoeur, Francois Salabert, Laz 
ard, Francois Carnot, Philippe Gaubert, 
Etienne Gaveau, Henry Prunieres, Expert, 
Robert Lelubez, Florent Schmitt, Maurice 
Bex, M. and Mme. Honegger, M. and Mme 
Ciampi, M. and Mme. de Sault, M. Roger 
Lyon, Robert Brussel, Gadave, Moulet, Phil- 
ippe Erlanger, Lerolle, Kiesgen, Sénart, 
Mangeot I. S 


Among those 


Walter Rummel Scores in Brussels 
$RUSSELS.—_-Walter Rummel’s piano re- 
cital at the Royal Conservatory on May 10 
was most successful. The artist received 
an ovation and six encores were demanded 
On the following day, Rummel was re- 
ceived by the Queen of the Belgians Se 
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THE Music WEEK IN NEW YORK 


Gigli Heard Twice in Concert—Kathryn Newman, Claudio 
Frigerio, Katherine Bacon and New York Little 
Symphony Make Appearances 


MAY 9.—For the benefit of the New York 
Opera Comique, Beniamino Gigli, Kathryn 
Newman and Claudio Frigerio gave a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall before a capacity 
audience which received them with riotous 
cheers and applause. Gigli opened the pro- 
gram with the aria, Adieu Mignon, from 
Ambroise Thomas’ opera and followed this 
with Grieg’s Un réve and Mattinata by 
Leoncavallo. Upon his entrance he was 
greeted with applause which lasted for at 
least two minutes, and at the end of this 
group he was forced to add an encore. 
Gigli never sang better than he did this 
evening. His powerful voice made the walls 
of the auditorium tremble, yet his mezza 
voce had those delicate nuances which have 
so appealed to audiences everywhere. He 
was heard again in a group of English 
songs and with Frigerio in the Pearl Fisher 
aria, to which they added the famous duet 
from La Forza del Destino. Gigli also 
finished the listed items with M’appari from 
Martha. 

Miss Newman, the 
cert, 1s an attractive 
brilliant coloratura voice, unusually accurate 
and flexible. Her roulades were sure and 
evenly produced and she made a distinctly 
favorable impression upon an audience which 
numbered many eminent musicians. She sang 
two arias, Una voce poco fa, from the Bar- 
ber of Seville and Qui la from Il 
Puritani, and was called upon for encores. 

Mr. Frigerio, a member of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company, exploited his artistic 
baritone in the Largo al factotum aria and 
© Rimembranze from Ponchielli’s I Litu- 
ani, singing with an excellent rhythmic sense 
and crystalline enunciation. He, too, was 
favored by the audience with enthusiastic 
applause and satisfied the demand for addi 
tional selections 

During ,intermission, Kendall 
general dfrector of the New York Opera 
Comique, thanked the artists for their gen- 
erous assistance in aid of his organization. 

Miguel :Sandoval was the able accom 
panist for all three singers, cleverly adapt 
ing his pianis m to the interpretz ations of each 
artist. 


MAY i0.—Hans Bruno Meyer’s excellent 
organization of sixteen musicians, the New 
York Little Symphony, which created a good 
impression in its Roerich Museum concerts 
earlier this season, attracted a good-sized 
audience to Town Hall and once again gave 
a demonstration of its growing virtuosity 
Katherine Bacon, pianist, was the cooperat 
ing artist. 

The smoothness of the 
sponsiveness to the sensitive 
the individual performers 
were in evidence throughout the 
Gluck’s Paris and Helen overture, 
bert’s Grand Sonata, op. 30, Saint 
suite, op. 49, and three pieces by 
provided excellent contrast. 

Katherine Bacon’s performance of the 
Mozart Coronation concerto was a fine ex- 
hibition of this artist’s limpid technic, delli- 
cacy and command of nuance. The work is 
ideally suited for an instrumentation of this 
type. Miss Bacon’s poetic style and atten- 
tion to detail produced a deep impression 
on the audience. Mozart-playing of this 
kind is encountered too rarely in the course 
ot a Conductor Meyer's accom- 
paniments were all that could be asked. 
the conductor was also the reviser and ar 
ranger of all the compositions played during 
the evening. 


MAY 12.—Peace Week was inaugurated 
in New York this evening with a Town 
Hall premier performance of Via Pacis, 
lrail to Peace, a peace music drama by 
G. Aldo Randegger, with libretto in Eng- 
lish by Henriette B. Randegger. This event 
was under the auspices of the Committee 
of Art in Service of Universal Understand- 
ing. The presentation was in concert and 
reading form, directed by the composer, who 
piano transcription of the orches- 
tral Some of the participants were 
in costume, but the majority wore conven- 
tional evening dress and spoke or sung their 
parts as in a cantata. 

Beniamino Gigli and Mme. Mariska Ald- 
rich sang the leading roles. The audience 
ereeted Gigli. with great warmth when he 
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THE ELSHUCO TRIO 


made his entrance, and gave him loud and 
lasting applause after his performance of 
The Warrior’s music. 


The work is in three parts, with 
choruses, spoken dialogue, dialogue accom- 
panied by music and, in this evening’s ver- 
sion, piano solos. Through symbolic char- 
acters—The Seer, The Seeker, The Skeptic, 
The New Peace, Womanhood Bereft, The 
Warrior and The Nations—the struggle of 
peace against war and its ultimate triumph 
are depicted. Via Pacis was well attended. 


Mme. Aldrich was a majestic New Peace; 
Pedro de Cordoba was A Voice and The 
Seer; Meeka Aldrich, The Seeker; Ash- 
brook Bryant, The Skeptic; Harry Fur- 
ness, The Jester; Henriette B. Randegger, 
First Mother; Annette Simpson, Second 
Mother; Richard E. Parks, A Soldier; an 
ensemble of singers represented The Na- 
tions; girls in costumes, The Symbols of 
the Nations; Jessie Brogge and Mildred 
Schneider, The Ballet Dancers; and Lynette 


solos, 
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Aveduke, Womanhood Bereft. Miss Simp- 
son, pupil of Alice L. Ward, of New York, 
revealed a well trained voice of warm timbre 
in her solo as the Second Mother. 


MAY 14.—Teddy Risech, pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, gave her début piano recital this 
evening before an interested and apprecia- 
tive audience at The Three Arts Club. Her 
offerings listed Rondo (Mozart) ; Siciliano 
(Bach-Hughes) ; toccata and fugue in D 
minor (Bach-Tausig) ; sonata op. 13 (Bee- 
thoven) ; and a group each of Chopin and 
Debussy. 

This young pianist’s seriousness of pur- 
pose was evident from the outset of her 
playing, and she further revealed well- 
grounded technic, accuracy, precise intona- 
tion and rich tonal colorings. The listeners 
showed their pleasure and enthusiasm by 
recalling Miss Risech several times. 
OTHER CONCERTS OF THE WEEK 

John Tasker Howard, lecture-recital, 
Tuesday afternoon, May 10, Wanamaker 
Auditorium. 

Walter Greene, song recital, Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 10, The Barbizon. 

Benefit Concert, proceeds for the Musi- 
cians’ Emergency of New York and the 
College of the City of New York Band 
Fund, Sunday evening, May 15, College of 
the City of New York, School of Business. 








Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








MONTREAL, CAN.—Sylvia Kelsey, 
soprano, was received cordially by a friendly 
and responsive audience when she was heard 
recently at Tudor Hall in her first recital 
since returning from Europe last winter. 
In a rather exacting and well-balanced pro- 
gram, Miss Kelsey displayed genuine musi- 
cianship and a voice of full and expressive 
tone. The artist started her concert with 
an Italian group by Cavalli and Mozart. 
Three delightful songs by Mallinson fol- 
lowed which the recitalist executed with 
finesse and taste. Lieder by Schubert and 
Brahms were delivered with understanding. 
Miss Kelsey was successful in a group of 
l'rench chansons by Fauré and Fourdrain, 
in which her diction was surprisingly dis- 
tinct. The artist brought her concert to a 
close with songs by Carey, Bax, Shaw and 
Cresswell. Harriet Prutsman provided skill- 
ful accompaniments. 

L.’Association des Chanteurs de Montréal, 
under the direction of Jean Goulet, sang 
Handel’s Messiah in a new French version. 
The choir executed the difficult music with 
fine tone quality. The four soloists: Caro 
Lamoureux, soprano; Anna Malenfant, con- 
tralto; Dr. Paul Trépanier, tenor; Ulysse 
Paquin, sang their parts effectively. 

Hortense Lord, one of Montreal's leading 
pianists, gave her fifth annual recital at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, April 12. The recitalist 
was greeted by a large audience, and was 
heard to advantage in a program listing com- 
positions familiar to her listeners. Bee- 
thoven’s Funeral March sonata opened the 
concert and it received an excellent reading. 
Works by Schubert, Schumann and Men- 
delssohn, were played with emotional fervor 
and simplicity. The pianist displayed deli- 
cacy of touch, expert pedalling and a facile 
technic in music by Chopin. Mme. Lord 
performed the final group of her program 
by Staub, Debussy and Saint-Saéns, in a 
most satisfactory manner and her success 
was well merited. 

The Dubois String Quartet 
twenty-second season to a close 
Sulpice Hall, April 18. The 
marked the 132nd concert of the ensemble 
and congratulations were extended to J. B. 
Dubois, founder of the quartet, on his long 
activity in chamber music in Montreal. Two 
other members of the present foursome, E. 
3raidi and J. Mastrocola, have been con- 
nected with it for a number of years. P. 
losch joined the ensemble this season. The 
recital opened with Brahms’ first quartet 
and ended with Franck’s quintet for strings 
and piano, in which Marie Thérése Paquin 
played the piano part with faultless technic. 
In the middle of the program, Malipiero’s 
quartet was performed by request, receiving 
an artistic reading. 

The Montreal Elgar Choir, conducted by 
Berkley E. Chadwick, was heard in concert 
by a numerous audience at Victoria Hall, 
April 20. In a short but difficult program, 
the choir sang with fine adherence to pitch 
and impressive phrasing. Sylvia Kelsey, 
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“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 


grammes are excellent. 


And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 


draw, invariably, large and distinguished audiences.” 
—Sun, December 10, 1930. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for 


the Brunswick Co. 


soprano, was the assisting artist, and her 
solo passages were brought forth brilliantly. 
The Junior League Choir also took an im- 
portant part in the concert. Most of the 
numbers were accompanied expertly at the 
piano by Harriet Prutsman. E. C. N. L. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—This year Ye- 
hudi Menuhin included New Orleans in his 
limited concert tour, and displayed his as- 
tonishing skill before one of the largest 
audiences gathered in recent years to hear 
a single performer. At the conclusion of 
each number, enthusiasm was voiced by 
such insistent applause that though no en- 
cores were offered, Menuhin was forced to 
respond to the clamor by repeating sev- 
eral of the numbers on his program. A re- 
markable technic and the tone production 

cannot be omitted from mention, but 
greater still are his interpretative powers 
which bespeak a judgment and insight 
which usually come only with the full 
maturity of mind. 

One of the largest musical events staged 
this far south will be the Greater New 
Orleans School and Band Contest, to take 
place on May 27 in the Loyola University 
Stadium, with bands participating from 
nearly every private, parochial, public gram- 
mar and high school in the city. The con- 
test is sponsored by the Philip Werlein, Ltd., 
Music Store, through the efforts of Parham 
Werlein, to further develop cultural interests. 

The contest will be based on the rules 
of the National Band and Orchestral Con- 
test, prizes being offered to Class A bands 
(high school bands organized one year or 
more), Class B bands (high school bands 
organized less than one year), and Class C 
(grammar school bands). A _ contest for 
soloists, members of the participating bands, 
will be held on May 26. The judges are C. 
W. Culpepper, head of the reed and brass de- 
partment of Louisiana State University ; 
E. J. Frantz, supervisor of city school 
music, McComb, Miss.; and J. Jones Stew- 
art, director of music, Mobile, Ala. 

The Mark Kaiser Trio gave a delightful 
single performance this season, with a per- 
sonnel of Gladys Pope, violinist, and Sara 
Lob, cellist, both original members of the 
Mark Kaiser Quartet founded several years 
ago by the late violinist. Eda Flotte-Ricau, 
pianist, was the third member of the group. 
The trio music offered was the Brahms, 
op. 8, and the Saint-Saéns, op. 18. Rosalie 
Duvic and Otto Fink, violinists, assisted the 
ensemble in the performance of the Schubert 
quintet, op. 

Attica Aitkens and Hilda Wassermann, 
talented young musicians, were presented in 
a two-piano recital recently at the New- 
comb School of Music. O.L. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Sponsored by 
the Monday Musical Club and led by Ferenz 
Steiner, thirty local pianists, seated at fifteen 
instruments, were heard in a piano ensem- 
ble concert at Municipal Auditorium, April 
28. The program included Beethoven's 
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symphony No. 1 in C major; Tschaikow- 
sky’s Nutcracker suite ; and Liszt’s symphon- 
ic poem, Les Preludes. Members of the en- 
semble were Ferne M. Arthur, Laura C. 
Averill, Anne Altose Berenson, Jane Bit- 
son, Ethel Edick Burtt, Edna Burton, Kath- 
erine V. Carr, Louise G. Christian, Eleanor 
East, Mary Edith Ferrier, Martha C. Grant, 
Doris J. Gross, Lulu Mae Harvey, Rose 
Herzog, Louise Hohberger, Mabel L. Keech, 
Margaret Keep Long, Laura MacKenzie, 
Constance M. Mattingly, Eleanor Deiwert 
McClung, Helen G. Miles, Bess Nims, Ruth 
A. Osborne, Laura Lavery Pruner, Eleanor 
Raymond, Zelma Merchant Rutan, Gladys 
Robinson, Helen Schnitzer, May Ramsey 
Thorn, and Margaret Wickersham. The 
club’s admirable chorus of thirty-five voices, 
directed by P. A. Ten Haaf, assisted. 
Lucile Cummins played the accompaniments. 
One could not in a brief space describe the 
charm of the concert. An audience of 2,500 
was unstinting in its applause. 3, Ri . 


Barréere to Give New York 
Concert June 9 

Georges Barrére plans to present a pro- 
gram featuring the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony, the Barrére Ensemble of Wind In- 
struments, and himself as flute soloist in 
Town Hall, New York, on June 9. The 
Barrére Little Symphony is to play the Ros- 
sini Italiana in Algiers overture, the Haydn 
symphony in E flat and Griffes’ The White 
Peacock. The wind ensemble has _pro- 
grammed Trois Pieces Breves (Ibert), Mr. 
Barrére’s transcriptions of Delibes’ Petite 
Marche, Stravinsky’s Pastorale and Guion’s 
The Harmonica Player. The printed pro- 
gram is to end with the little symphony’s 
playing of numbers by de Falla, Debussy 
and Rameau. Mr. Barrére then will appear 
with his flute and play concerti of Gretry 
and Vivaldi. Last June Mr. Barrére’s post- 
season entertainment embraced three con- 
certs. This year’s single event is titled 
Three-in-One,” as it offers the elements of 
three programs in one concert. 


Plans hued Sow Choral 
Festivals in New York 


The American Choral and Festival Alli- 
ance announced its preliminary plans for the 
choral festivals to be held in New York on 
November 24, at a meeting and symposium 
held at the Hotel Essex, New York, on 
May 15. 

The festivals, to take place at Madison 
Square Garden, will represent a cross-sec- 
tion of choral activities throughout the 
country. The programs will be broadcast 
over the networks of both the Columbia 
and National Broadcasting companies, while 
London and Berlin choirs will be heard by 
radio during the New York programs. 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher, president of 
the alliance, was the chief speaker of the 
afternoon. Other speakers were Reinald 
Werrenrath, George Fergusson, Wilfried 
Klamroth, Paul Kempf, Horace Johnson, 
Walter H. Butterfield, Marion Bauer and 
Harriet Steel Pickernell. 


Chicago Orchestra’s Post-Season 
Activities 

Despite the storms raging about its con- 
tinuance, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with Frederick Stock conducting, continues 
its post-season activities in full force. The 
orchestra made its annual appearance last 
week in Mount Vernon, Ia., where for years 
it has taken a prominent part in the music 
festival. Then Dr. Stock took his forces to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for appearances at the 
four concerts of the Ann Arbor Festival. 
While there they played for eleven soloists, 
among whom were several artists who also 
will appear at the Chicago North Shore 
Festival in Evanston during the week of 
May 23-28, when this orchestra and Dr. 
Stock who is musical director, will play at 
all the concerts. 


Anne Rockefeller Pupil in Recital 


On April 24 at the Ambassador Hotel, 
New York, Lurona Truman, artist-pupil of 
Anne Rockfeller, gave a program of piano 
music before a good-sized audience. Miss 
Truman offered compositions by Beethoven, 
Scarlatti, Debussy and Chopin. In her play- 
ing a tone of quality, clean technic and pedal- 
ling were outstanding features. Her inter- 
pretations of the various compositions were 
commendable, and she was heartily received 
by her listeners. Miss Truman is one of 
many Anne Rockfeller pupils playing before 
the public. M. B. 





KracuTeR-WiLlEKe-GoRINI 


Aurelle 


“In the Schubert, the union of material and interpretation 


was complete and satisfying. 


Violinist, ’cellist and pianist 


united their forces in a fusion of exquisitely balanced tone, 
timing their entrances, exits.” 


—Telegram, December 10, 1930. 
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McCormack’s silver jubilee. Twenty-five 
years ago, on March 12, 1907, “Our John,” 
then an unknown young Irishman, made his 
first appearance at a Boosey ballad concert 
in Queen’s Hall, singing the Flower Song 
from Carmen and Liddle’s The Farewell. 
Today Queen’s Hall could hold twenty per 
cent of a normal McCormack audience, so 
John, throwing sentiment to the winds filled 
the Albert Hall to the roof. 

As an Irishman in the audience remarked, 
“it was a grand party altogether.” After 
limbering up on Bach arias and some stodgy 
stuff by Stanford, he settled down to the 
Irish songs that have made him the world’s 
greatest go-getting vocalist. The audience 
raved, demanded one favorite after another 
(and got them), and the critics raved too. 
For even in the least of these trifles can one 
admire the fine finish of his style and the ex- 
traordinary diction which carries every 
syllable, brogue and all, beyond the last 
brass rail of this monstrous place. Encores 
lasted half an hour. 

Wuy “Coror”? 


Outside Queen’s Hall an intriguing poster, 
showing four oblong patches of color, at- 
tracted our attention. It was not the sample 
sheet of some famous paint purveyor, but 
the announcement of Arthur Bliss’ Color 
Symphony in its revised version: Violet, 
Andante Maestoso; Red, Allegro Vivace; 
Light Blue, Piu Lento; Green, Andante 
Moderato. 

Though the symphony is no novelty, the 
poster certainly was, especially to the hun- 
dreds of innocents who attended the B.B.C. 
Symphony concerts. And it must have been 
puzzling, too, for there was no discoverable 
reason why the first movement should not 
have been pink, and the allegro vivace might 
not make the most dyed-in-the-wool reac- 
tionary see red. Truth to tell, this four- 
year-old work of a one-time enfant terrible 
sounds painfully tame and orthodox, and 
its pastoral warblings are no subtler than 
those of Delius. But it is a well-made score, 
free in rhythm, with a sprightly piece of 
polyphony at the end. The revised version 
(according to those who heard the orig- 
inal, done in Boston in 1923) is more closely 
knit and effective. But why the “color”? 

NretzscHE By Four HunNprED VIRGINS 

3ack to the Albert Hall to hear four hun- 
dred odd British virgins (in white) plus 
a corresponding number of swains (in 
black) sing words by Friedrich Nietzsche 
(who started the war) and set by Frederick 
Delius under the title of A Mass of Life. 
Words cover a multitude of unpalatable 
thoughts and one may as well take it for 
granted that these verses from Zarathustra 
mean as much to the ladies in white as the 
Latin words of any other mass. But it is 
funny, all the same, to see and hear the 
fervor they put into the words of the author 
of Anti-Christ. 

The performance, under Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, was the last of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society’s season, with the collabora- 
tion of the Royal Philharmonic Choir. It 
was like a bath of perfumed water, sweet 
and beautiful. But stripped bare of its 
golden glamour of sound, the music itself 
is prosy and even banal. Compare the set- 
ting of the words: 

“OQ man, mark well! 

What tolls the solemn midnight bell?” 
with the setting in Mahler’s third symphony, 
with its super-earthly poignancy, and you 
have the measure of Delius’ imagination. 
And Mahler is not among the giants of 
music. : 

However, the performance was impres- 
sive, and it gave us an excellent opportunity 
of hearing one of England’s finest young 
singers, Roy Henderson, baritone, whose 
beautiful voice and keen intelligence should 
carry him far. 

Borovsky, CAROLINE THOMAS AND OTHERS 

In the recital field recovery, after the re- 
cent slump, is slow. Though we are on the 
threshold of the social season there are but 
few events to mention. One of them is 
Borovsky’s magnificent exhibition of piano 
playing. The Handel-Brahms_ variations, 
some Bach preludes and fugues, also two 
chorale preludes arranged by Busoni were 
played with bravura, while the Moussorgsky 
Pictures at an Exhibition and two new and 
witty morceaux by Prokofieff satisfied the 
most fastidious of listeners. 

Another welcome visitor was Caroline 
Thomas, American violinist, who gave evi- 
dence of superior qualities, notably a lus- 
cious, glossy tone, purity of intonation and 
a technic wholly adequate to the things she 
played. These included a Vitali Chaconne, 
a rarely heard Fantaisie Rhapsodique by 
Albert Dupuis and Wieniawski’s scherzo 
and __ tarantelle. Her interpretation of 
Bloch’s Baal Shem had emotional content 
as well as musical rectitude. 

Among singers, Isobel Lamond, promising 
British artist, gave a creditable performance 
of Schumann’s Frauenliebe; and Harold 
Stern, baritone, at a private recital, exhibited 
his exceptional qualities of interpretation in 
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a group of Brahms Gipsy Songs and other 
unhackneyed things. 


Philadelphia Orpheus Club 


Ends Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Orpheus Club, 
Alberto Bimboni, conductor, recently closed 
its sixtieth season with a concert in the 
Academy of Music before a capacity invi- 
tation audience. Irene Williams, soprano, 
was the soloist. Choral numbers, which had 
been selected by ballot by the associate and 
active members of the club, included Grieg’s 
Land-Sighting, De Coppah Moon of Shelley, 
The Brownies (Leoni), Swing Along (Will 
Marion Cook), Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), 
a German folksong, and an arrangement of 
part of Johann Strauss’ Wine, Woman and 
Song. I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby, as 
arranged for solo voice and male chorus by 
Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor emeritus of 
the club, was so enthusiastically received 
that it had to be repeated. Dr. Woodruff, 
who was in the audience, bowed to the ap- 
plause. The chorus has a mellow tone, ex- 
cellent balance and response. Several of the 
numbers were repeated. Miss Williams of- 
fered the Jewel Song from Faust, Bird of 
the Wilderness (Horsman), Spohr’s Rose 
Softly Blooming, and At the Well by Hage- 
man. She sang with tonal clarity and spon- 
taneity, winning such cordial plaudits from 
her hearers that she was forced to add en- 
cores after each group. 


CorINNE MarR AND Mary MILLER Mount 
Give REcITAL 

Corinne Mar, soprano, assisted by Mary 
Miller Mount, pianist, appeared in recital 
at the Bellevue-Stratford, for the benefit of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital. Miss Mar’s numbers 
included Iota by de Falla, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Song of India, and Toselli’s Serenade. 
Both artists programmed compositions by 
Jeno de Donath; Miss Mar, his song, Would 
You Care; Mrs. Mount, his Tango. Mrs. 
Mount also played prelude by MacDowell, 
La Forge’s Romance, and Songs from the 
East by Cyril Scott. The soprano displayed 
a voice of even texture and particularly ef- 
fective in music of the lyric style. Mrs. 
Mount was applauded for her excellence of 
rhythm and tone coloring. 


Vapa Dittinc Kuns In REcrrac 

_ Vada Dilling Kuns, pianist, assisted by 
Susanna Dercum, contralto, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, accompanist for Miss Dercum, 
gave a recital in the auditorium of the 
Kthical Culture Society on May 7. In num- 
bers by Bach, Rameau, Schumann, Brahms, 
Pogojeff and Rachmaninoff, Miss Kuns re- 
vealed a powerful tone, good technic, versa- 
tility of mood and fitting interpretation. The 
audience was warm in its applause. Miss 
Dercum pleased with songs of Schubert, 
Brahms, Angless, Clutsam, Bassett, and one 
written by the accompanist of the afternoon, 
Mr. Hammann. Mr. Hammann supplied ar- 
tistic accompaniments. M. M. C. 


Berlin 


(Continued from page 9) 
altogether *too drastic and heavy-handed a 
manner. The cast is virtually as it was. 
Fritz Krenn’s Falstaff, for all the approval 
it encounters here, is not the kind of fat 
knight that can ever appeal to those brought 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


AND SAMUEL LIDDLE 


(composer of The Farewell and Abide With Me), who was the first pianist to play for 


McCormack in concert. « 
Boosey Ballad Concert which started him on 


(Photo London News 


Accompanied by him, McCormack made his audition for the 


the road to eminence twenty-five years ago. 
Agency.) 








up on Anglo-Saxon Shakespearean tradi- 
tions or on those operatic traditions estab- 
lished among Americans by Victor Maurel. 
The. costuming remains incredible—golf out- 
fits for some of the men, modern tea gowns 
for the women, a sort of Breton sailor garb 
for Bardolph and Pistol, a huge monocle for 
Falstaff. It was bad enough at Kroll’s— 
even if that house made a specialty of this 
sort of thing—but in the more decorous en- 
vironment of Unter den Linden, its incon- 
gruity and tastelessness shriek to high 
heaven. 

Two admirable features the performance 
could, indeed, boast—the Ford of Willy 
Domgraf-Fassbender and the beautifully 
sung Fenton of the invaluable American, 
Charles Kullman. Nevertheless, the audi- 
ence was apathetic, not to say chilly. It is 
the old, old tale of the worshipful Public 
vs. Falstaff, which critical worshipers of 
the opera choose obstinately to attribute to 
the excessive “fineness” of the work, but 
which springs, in all brutal reality, from 
the fact that, at eighty, the venerable mas- 


ter’s melodic spring had 
dry! 


run quite, quite 


University of Louisville 
Has School of Music 


The University of Louisville, in codpera 
tion with the Juilliard Foundation, will open 
a school of music next September. This will 
be a standard school offering a four-year 
curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, an addition to the other schools 
now comprising the university: the college 
of liberal arts, the school of medicine, the 
school of law, the school of dentistry, and 
the Speed scientific school of engineering. 

Jacques Jolas, of the Juilliard Foundation, 
will be acting director of the school of music 
for the first year. This project is to be 
undertaken in view of the closing of the 
Lotiisville Conservatory of Music in Febru 
ary, 1932, and will be housed in the same 
quarters as those formerly occupied by the 
conservatory. 
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Porrino’s Prize-Winning 


Traccas Heard 


in Rome 


Molinari, Back at Augusteo Desk, Presents Vivaldi with 
Frills, Perosi Plain—Adolf Busch Heard Solo and 
in Quartet—Stravinsky, with Dushkin, 
Brings His Latest 
By RAYMOND HALL 


Mitan.—By long odds the strongest new 
native work come to light of late in Italian 
concert halls was Ennio Porrino’s composi- 
tion for tenor and piano, Traccas, first prize- 
winner (head and shoulders above all rivals) 
in the national song contest sponsored by 
Respighi, Mule, Perosi, Giordano and Mas- 
cagni, and only now heard publicly. 

The composer is a gifted young Sardinian 
from Cagliari (1910), now studying com- 
position with Giuseppe Mulé at the St. 
Cecilia Academy in Rome. He first at- 
tracted attention in 1929, as winner of the 
Rome government's contest for juvenile songs 
and again last year with his pair of songs 
(Cid che non fu and Quando impazza il 
vento) contributed to the local syndicate’s 
modern chamber exhibit, and judged works 
of unusual vigor. 

Porrino, who has found expert guidance 
in this genre from Mulé, Sicily’s foremost 
popular song writer, excels in vocal music of 
Sardinian local color. Traccas (dialect for 
Ox-Carts), is set to verses by Sebastiano 
Satta, Fiorita’s é la brughiera (The Heath 
Is in Bloom), and carries the following pro- 
gram note: 

“From afar, 
comes the creak of 


through the clinging fog, 
‘las traccas’ and the echo 
of an impassioned folk melody. The heavy, 
straining carts draw pantingly near; the 
voice rings out still more vibrantly as the 
singer’s heart wings toward the loved one. 
Then all is hushed in the oppressive silence 
of the Sardinian plain.” 

The composer's exceptional promise, the 
technical maturity and dramatic intensity 
through which this piece transcends local 
bounds to finished art song, merit more than 
passing mention. The folk character is sug- 
gested rather than actually derivative. It 
is interpreted by typical melodic intervals, 
often contrived to evoke the native quarter- 
tones, and by Morisco arabesques whose 
function is lyric rather than ornamental. 

Traccas has concise developments and ef- 
fectively contrasted episodes in perfect bal- 
ance. The harmony completes the atmos- 
phere created by the incisive themes. In its 
range of expression, from exalted dramatic 
invocation to a poignant grief that dissolves 
in lamentation, the song has an undeniable 
epic quality. It is a vivid projection of the 
sombre melancholy of the Sardinian peasant 
on his lonely island wastes. (Traccas is as 
yet unpublished). 

PUTTING THE VIVA VIVALDI 

\ grateful novelty, even if two centuries 
late, was Bernardino Molinari’s transcrip- 
tion of a Vivaldi concerto in A major; for 
solo violin, string quartet, harpsichord, or- 
gan, and off-stage echo ensemble, consisting 
of a second violin with accompanying quartet 
It was presented at the Augusteo by Molinari 
himself, acclaimed upon his return from 
America. 

The first and last of the three movements, 
as transcribed, are devoted to the play of 
echo effects between the first violin, string 
orchestra and harpsichord with the internal 
violin and quartet. In the central movement 
the same first violin, this time supported 
only by the quartet, dialogues with the echo 
violin, which is accompanied by the organ. 
The effect of this interplay is similar to the 
contrast between the tutti and the concertino 
in a concerto grosso, but carries a ecrtain 
suggestive atmosphere of its own, bordering 
on a discreet theatricality. The concerto 
may be rated one of the Red Priest’s most 
characteristic works. 

The Molinari arrangement has been made 
with impeccable taste, faithfully projecting 
the spirit of the original in the larger frame. 
Performance first class. Remy Principe and 
Ettore Gandini were, respectively, the prin- 
cipal and the echoing violin. The audience 
much relished this fortunate find, particularly 
the delightful adagio. 


INTO 


Perosi’s RESURRECTION REVIVED 

The ensuing revival of Lorenzo Perosi’s 
oratorio, The Resurrection of Christ, met 
with the clamorous popular response it un- 
failingly evokes in clerical Rome—but not 
only there, one should add. Besides a cir- 
cumstantial function, it served to show that 
this opus, for all its flaccid sentimentalities 
and unblushing Wagnerisms, still remains, 
precisely by virtue of its fresh ingenuity, 
one of Perosi’s significant works (and one 
of the few Italian scores capable of surviv- 
ing the romantic decadence of its period 
(1898) and background. 

The performance stacked up 
under Molinari’s baton, with the 
Anna Maria Mendicini (Magdalene), 


creditably 
soloists 
Irene 


Minghini-Cattaneo (Mary), Guglielmo Cas- 
tello (Christ), Alfredo Sernicoli (Narra- 
tor), Guglielmo Bandini (Pontius Pilate) 
and others, supported by the Augusteo chorus 
trained by Bonaventura Somma 
Pietro Montani’s Festival concerto, which 
followed under the same conductorial aus- 
pices, is a prolix hash of banally exploited 
native folksong and dance rhythms of festive 
mood, not devoid of facile brio and magnilo- 
quent effect. Mixed response. 
AFTER MENUHIN 
The return of Adolf Busch to the Augus- 
teo furnished another comforting evidence— 
they are none too frequent there—of the 
existence in Rome of a nucleus of worshipers 
at the most austere altars of the musical art. 
This prince of “musical” violinists, in the 
severest sense of the term, aroused such 


-BuscH 


ENNIO PORRINO 
composer of the 
the Italian 


of ¢ agliari (Sardinia), 
prize-winning work, Traccas, in 

national song contest. 
enthusiasm from his Roman devotees, gath- 
ered about the stage, that he was forced 
to continue his encores indefinitely—as ex- 
altation comparable only to the fanaticism 
aroused here by Menuhin. 

The program consisted of Bach's E major 
concerto, Mozart’s in A major and the 
Brahms concerto. The Mozart reading 
seemed to surpass even the others in per- 
fection, if possible, due, perhaps, to its guile- 
less simplicity, scrupulously preserved. Moli- 
nari and his men provided a faultless ac- 
companiment that appeared to penetrate with 
particular felicity the spirit of the Brahms 
opus. A genuine feast of art, even if in no 
respect novel. 

The same limpid serenity of the Olympian 
Adolf appeared multiplied by four in the 
offerings of the Busch Quartet that followed 
at St. Cecilia—one of the towering peaks 
of- the local concert season. In its readings 
of the all too unfamiliar Beethoven quartet, 
op. 127, of the Brahms op. 67 and of Busoni’s 
op. 26 (this latter in homage to Italy), this 
extraordinary ensemble fascinated its listen- 
ers. But has nothing salient in Italian quar- 
tet music been written since Busoni? 

A similar atmosphere reigned over the 
ministerings of the Busch players, rein- 
forced by a second viola (Moryce Cybula) 
when, a few days later, they gave a cycle 
of six Mozart quintets at the Milan Con- 
servatory, under the auspices of the Societa 
del Quartetto. The G minor quintet and the 
adagio of the B flat major were especially 
relished. The sympathetic note was height- 
ened when Pizzetti, as president of the so- 
ciety, read an appreciative tribute and unani- 
mous vote of the hoard appointing Busch 
an honorary member of the venerable Mil- 
anese institution, in recognition of eleven 
years’ distinguished services in the cause 
of chamber music, in association with it. 

STRAVINSKY IN PERSON 

A magnet of equal drawing power at the 
box-office, though less potent at close range, 
was the personal appearance in the same 
hall, a short time previous, of Igor Stra- 
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vinsky in a group of his own works, of which 
the violin concerto in D was heard in Milan 
for the first time. 

The first half of this latter work (piano 
arrangement) and practically all of the piano 
sonata in C failed to convince with their 
hybrid neo-classicism, regarded as a smoke 
screen camouflaging the composer’s real na- 
ture; but the Milanese hearers were won by 
the Italianisms of the Pulcinella suite on 
Pergolesi themes, and still more by the old- 
time Stravinskian rhythmic exuberance of 
the capriccio concluding the concerto, in 
which Samuel Dushkin fiddled. The fa- 
miliar Fire Bird lullaby, as an encore, rang 
the bell. Only a few years ago the Russian 
composer was hissed systematically in Italy, 
save for his descriptive early works, in- 
cluding Petrushka. Now he is the object of 
a general curiosity here, both on the part 
of his fanatic supporters and his irrecon- 
cilable enemies. 

It is symptomatic, too, that he was billed 
as the chief attraction at one of the regular 
Sunday concerts of Vittorio Gui's excellent 
young symphony orchestra at. the Politeama 
of Florence. The program started with Fire- 
works, and through the Fire Bird and 
Petrushka covered an earlier period of his 
production, virtually accepted because toler- 
ably familiar even here. Up to this point 
the applause was undisputed. 

The new nut to crack was the concerto, 
with Dushkin again the soloist. The Flor- 
entines who had flocked to the splendid hall 
in great numbers, were visibly perplexed. 
There was much hissing at the close, with 
cat-calls and ironic remarks, but these pro- 
duced the inevitable reaction and Igor was 
ushered out amid bows, hand-clapping and 
compliments. 


Maganini Sonata Comes Out This 
Month 

Quinto Maganini, conductor of the New 
York Sinfonietta, is the composer of Sonate 
Gauloise, a sonata for flute and piano which 
is, according to official records, only the 
second work of its kind ever written by an 
\merican. Sonate Gauloise is being pub- 
lished this month. Mr. Maganini won the 
Pulitzer prize for music in 1927 with his 
Chinese Songs, and later occupied a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. He has been conductor 
of the New York Sinfonietta for two years 
and was formerly a flutist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Elsa Hottinger Returns from 
Europe 


Elsa Hottinger, mezzo-contralto, returned 
recently to her home in Chicago, after hav- 
ing sung fifty-one operatic performances at 
the Municipal Theatre of Strasbourgh, 
where she had the honor of appearing in 
the first performances in France of Felix 
Weingartner’s new version of Weber’s 
Oberon. Weingartner conducted the per- 
formances. Miss Hottinger has been engaged 
for the Municipal Opera in Marseilles next 
season, beginning in October and closing 
in April. 
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Should Composers Reflect 
Only Their Period? 


(Continued from page 6) 
qualify artistically. The use of jazz, of sky- 
scrapers, of the reflection of our “restless 
energy” (our Americanitus), of cabaret life 
or of the labor-romance moods have brought 
a most interesting phase into American com- 
position. Most of us welcome it all and 
most of us have taken a fling at it one way 
or another. Yet its employment should not 
cause critics and contemporary composers to 
deprecate those compositions which endeavor 
to reflect the poetic, historic, romantic pages 
of a European or even of an American past, 
or which embody folk-tunes and subjects not 
of the jazz and mechanistic schools. 

AMERICANA IN Music 


There are undoubtedly thrilling phases of 
American life at this moment to which com- 
posers are too close for correct or poetical 
interpretation. Undoubtedly future compos- 
ers, perhaps of the next generation or the 
generation beyond that, will succeed in put- 
ting into tone such present day events, life, 
and thought. And in that way they will 
be accomplishing exactly what composers of 
this time are doing, who seek subjects con- 
nected with preceeding generations. It is 
foolish and even dangerous to circumscribe 
one’s work throuvh insistence upon a certain 
or given period for its atmosphere or style, 
whether past or present. Inspiration should 
be detached and free. 

Some of the best so-called war literature 
did not come during the war but later, when 
perspective accompanied it. Within the past 
two or three years its quality has been im- 
proving and by this ratio will continue to 
improve. As with war episodes, so with any 
other historic or romantic epoch. Accumula- 
tive time and distance add their imaginative 
value, poetic worth, and enchantment. 

There is no possible doubt that the great- 
est orchestral works, those which have 
achieved the virtues of both timelessness and 
universality, have had their roots in some- 
thing beside the “current spirit.” Not that 
there are no exceptions to the rule, but it is 
the rule I am considering. And-so I felt 
that the criticism of the young modernist, 
worthy and honest as it may have been, was 
open to the investigation undertaken in the 
foregoing lines. 


Henri Deering’s California Dates 


Henri Deering, pianist, has fulfilled the 
following dates in California: March 17, 
soloist with the San Francisco Symphony, 
playing the Debussy fantasie ; 27, soloist with 


HENRI DEERING 


the Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet in Berke- 
ley; 29, soloist with the Abas String Quar- 
tet in San Francisco; April 3, violin and 
piano recital with Katherine Parlow in San 
Francisco; 9, recital at Carmel-by-the-Sea; 

11, soloist with Neah-Kah-Nie String Quar- 
tet; 13, recital at Dominican College, San 
Rafael; 17, radio date as soloist with the 
Abas String Quartet; 19, joint recital with 
Alice Gentle at Oakland, in the Selby Op- 
penheimer series ; 22, joint recital with Miss 
Gentle in San Francisco in Oppenheimer 
series ; 27, second concert with Miss Parlow; 

May i, radio date as soloist with the Abas 
String Quartet; 4, soloist with Parlow 
String Quartet at Mills College. 


McCormack to Record Hugo 
Wolf's Songs 

Lonpon.—John McCormack went to Rome 
to do his week’s duty, beginning May 1, as 
Cape and Sword chamberlain to the Pope. 
Count McCormack expects to return to Eng- 
land for the purpose of making a special 
set of phonograph records for the Hugo 
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Wolf Society, formed for the purpose of 
recording all of Wolf’s songs. Elena Ger- 
hardt is the woman singer being recorded in 
the series. After completing his work at 
the Gramophone Company’s studios (the 
British branch of the Victor Co.), McCor- 
mack will go to Ireland to participate in the 
Eucharistic Congress taking place in Dub- 
lin, June 12-26. Pe 


Arthur Anderson’s Musical Career 


Arthur Anderson, bass, who made his 
début with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany this past season, is a young American 
from New Philadelphia, O., who discovered 
that he wanted to sing when he first be- 
came a member of one of the town’s church 
choirs. Aspiration sent him to Cincinnati to 
become a machinist for the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company, that he might earn 
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enough each week to pay for his tuition at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, where he was 
a pupil of John Hoffmann. With the war, 
Anderson was sent to Parris Island, S. C., a 
member of the U. S. Marine Corps. His 
technical skill as a machinist was responsi- 
ble for his transfer to the U. S. Navy, 
where he was put in active service on sub- 
marine duty. At the close of the war, An- 
derson left the R5, on which he had been 
stationed, forgot about his musical ambitions, 
and started climbing poles and stringing 
wires as a lineman for the Ohio Power Com- 
pany. He left this position in Ohio, however, 
for Pittsburgh, where he was employed in the 
radio department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company, and here his music ambitions 
reénter. He studied again, this time with 
Mrs. James Stephen Martin, and sang in 
various churches. 

Finally, at the Bellefield Presbyterian 
Church, he attracted the attention of Moore- 
head Holland, chairman of Pittsburgh’s 
Music Committee. Mr. Holland insisted 
that the young man go to Europe for fur- 
ther study and operatic experience. Mr. 
Anderson thought it over for three years, 
and finally agreed to accept Mr. Holland’s 
offer, but with two conditions. One was 
that he should have an expert appraisal of 
his voice, and the other that he secure life 
insurance to cover the loan. Arrangements 
for a critical audition were made with Gatti- 
Casazza who seriously encouraged Mr. An- 
derson in the European adventure. So 
Anderson signed the life insurance policies, 
and set off for Italy. 

After eleven months of constant study, he 
made his operatic début at Pisa as Padre 
Guardiano in La Forza del Destino. During 
his stay in Europe Mr. Anderson sang 150 
performances, including twenty-two roles, in 
Italy, Greece, Switzerland and France. He 
studied voice in Italy with Aristide Ances- 
chi; coached with Giuseppe Pais; and 
studied acting with Alessandro Bavastro, 
who, though an Italian, had been associated 
with the Russian theatre. 

And, with ambition realized and Mr. Hol- 
land’s prediction come true, the Metropolitan 
enlisted Arthur Anderson among its musi- 
cal nobility last January. Aside from having 
the distinction of scaling musical heights by 
way of a telegraph pole, Mr. Anderson has 
sung all over Europe without paying to sing. 
He probably feels that wire-pulling has_ its 
place, but not in opera houses. O. V. 


Melchior Singing at Covent Garden 

Lauritz Melchior, Wagnerian tenor, is 
again singing the tenor parts for German 
opera at Covent Garden, London. 
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Chicago Enjoys Choral Concerts; 
Young Artists Give Programs 


Musical Societies Elect Officers — Ganz and Collins in Two- 
Piano Recital — School and Studio Notes 


Cuicaco.—An_ enjoyable choral concert 
was given on May 8 at Kimball Hall by 
the Ukrainian Chorus of Chicago, under 
the direction of George Benetzky. A prize- 
winner in the Chicagoland Music Festival 
contests of 193G and 1931, this body of 
bright costumed singers is skillful in the 
art of projecting song, and their singing, 
entirely a cappella, calls for great praise. 
lf they devoted more of their program to 
numbers in English, the Ukrainian choristers 
might have a more extensive public. As it 
is, they sing practically the entire program 
in their native tongue, leafing English speak- 
ing listeners in complete ignorance of the 
texts of the compositions performed. 


Exvect OFFICERS 

The Bohemians of Chicago elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year at the 
annual meeting on May 6: Frederick Stock, 
honorary president; Herbert Witherspoon, 
president; Rudolph Ganz, first vice-presi- 
dent; Felix Borowski, second vice-president ; 
Rossetter Cole, third vice-president; Donald 
Malin, recording secretary; Marx Obern- 
dorfer, corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer; Allen Spencer, Maurice Rosenfeld, 
J. Lewis Browne, Rev. Eugene J. O'Malley, 
Richard Czerwonky, Dudley Buck, Walter 
Stults and Vitaly Schnee, governors. 

Plans were formulated for the further 
relief of indigent musicians and a committee 
was appointed to devise means of creating 
funds, for this purpose 


BoHEMIANS 


GANZ AND CoLLins In Two-P1ano ReciTAL 

It was a stimulating recital which Ru- 
dolph Ganz and Edward Collins gave at 
the Illinois Woman’s Athletic Club on May 
8, and the audience’s response was vociferous 
and spontaneous. When two such artists 
collaborate, the result is two-piano playing 
of a high order, neither overshadowing the 
other but blending tone, talent and musical 
understanding to perfection. They played 
the Sinding variations in E flat minor. Har- 
old Bauer’s arrangement of the Bach pre- 
lude. and fugu in C minor, and also 
Omphale’s Spinning Wheel and polonaise in 
F minor, by Saint-Saéns, and Ravel’s Bolero. 
More brilliant joint piano playing than set 
forth by these artists on this occasion would 
be difficult to imagine 

The concert was for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund of Iota Alpha chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, a fund which is maintained 
for the aid of talented women students. 


Iota CHapTer’s NEw 
OFFICERS 
The new officers of Alpha Epsilon chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Iota are Mary Lou Merrill, 
president; Dagmar Larsen, vice-president; 
Juanita Wilder, corresponding secretary; 
Lois B. Dick, recording recretary; Evelyn 
Henrikson, treasurer; Ruth Averill, assist- 
ant treasurer; Jeanne Davis, editor; Lillian 
Pribish, chaplain and sergeant-at-arms. 
YounG Pranist HEarpD 


SicMA ALPHA 


Marvin Jacobs, a young pianist with much 
to recommend him to the public, was intro- 
duced in a piano recital at Kimball Hall, 
May 8. He played a program containing 
Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner-Liszt, Haydn, 
Gliere, Poulenc, Weber and Goossens, with 
facility and showed unusual technical and 
musical ability. Mr. Jacobs’ chief fault at 
present lies in his desire to project his own 
ideas of tempo and rhythm. Individuality 
is meritorious, but not to the point of tak- 
ing undue liberties with the composer’s 
ideas 

Cuicaco Bacn Corus 

\ praiseworthy gesture on the part of the 
Chicago Bach Chorus is its effort to make 
Bach’s music more popular by bringing the 
admission to its concerts down to popular 
prices. Substantial proof that there are in 
Chicago many admirers of that great com- 
poser, was the large audience which attended 
and _ heartily — the spring concert 
of the Chicago Bach Chorus at Orchestra 
Hall, May 9. In its presentation of a mis- 
cellaneous program containing eight of the 
master’s compositions, the chorus had the 


assistance of four Chicago artists as soloists, 
and in place of the usual supporting orches- 
tra, an accompanying pianist. Choruses from 
oratorios and cantatas, full cantatas and the 
Magnificat were sung with reverence and 
excellent tone, under the energetic leadership 
of Dr. Sigrid Prager. The concert met with 
enthusiastic approval. 

Of the soloists, Elsa Harthan Arendt can 
be singled out for her fine singing. This 
soprano, thoroughly steeped in Bach tradi- 
tions, knows how Bach music should be 
sung and has the ability to set forth the 
composer’s message effectively. She did 
some of the finest Bach singing we have 
heard here in many a day. Lillian Knowles, 
Edwin Kemp and Mark Love also presented 
praiseworthy efforts. Edwin Stanley Seder’s 
orchestral accompaniments at the piano were 
of admirable assistance to the chorus and 
soloists. 


MusicaL Guitp Presents YouNG ArTISTS 


The Musical Guild, whose purpose it is 
to discover worthy young talent and present 
them publicly, sponsored the début recital of 
Florence Gullans, mezzo-soprano, and George 
Swigart, violinist, at Kimball Hall on May 
9. Miss Gullans, possessor of an agreeable 
voice, does not rely solely upon this to ap- 
peal to the public. Through excellent train- 
ing she has learned how to use it to best 
advantage and how to present songs effec- 
tively. Mr. Swigart has decided talent for 
the violin, which he plays skillfuly and under- 
standingly. Both young artists were en- 
couraged by a large audience. 

Society oF AMERICAN Musict1Ans CONTEST 
RECITAL 

Emily Adams, violinist, and Robert Long, 
tenor, having won first place in the series of 
contests sponsored by the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians, were to have been awarded 
appearances in the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra “pop” series, but since Conductor 
Frederick Stock was unable to find place 
for them on this season’s programs, the So- 
ciety of American Musicians presented the 
young artists in a joint recital at Kimball 
Hall, May 10. Both offered convincing 
proof of the ability which brought them 
the winning verdict of the judges. Miss 
Adams, a young musician brilliantly equipped 
violinistically, showed that her development 
has been along sane and conscientious lines. 

{r. Long disclosed a lyric voice of 
quality and wide range; he sang with ease, 
musicianship and interpretative style. The 
tenor had an admirable accompanist in James 
Allen. 

SACERDOTE PRESENTS SCHOOL OF OPERA 

Kimball Hall was packed to capacity on 
May 11 with a friendly and enthusiastic 
audience which applauded the various ex- 
cerpts from operas presented by Edoardo 
Sacerdote’s School of Opera. During the 
season Maestro Sacerdote brings out his 
opera class in frequent performances and 
each program not only holds well trained 
singers, but reflects considerable credit on 
this able operatic coach. Included in his 
class are many professionals, and thus these 
performances are above the ordinary stu- 
dent presentations. 

A noteworthy feature of the program was 
the singing of all excerpts in English—the 
second act of Bohéme, the second of Martha 
and the first of Mignon. The Bohéme cast 
included Alice Phillips, Irma Gramlich, Fred- 
erick Mueller, William Phillips, James 
Mitchell; John T. Read, Warner Hager, 
Phillip Marzulla and Sydney Gates. The 
singers in Martha were Dorcas Bame, 
Jennie Podolsky, Frederick Mueller and 
John T. Read. For Mignon the perform- 
ers were Bertha Waldman, Dorcas Bame, 
Rose Lubova, Clarence Richter, George 
Weber, Warner Hager and James Mitchell. 
In addition to members of the class, the fol- 
lowing were in the chorus: Adelle Gassman, 
Astrid Mattson, Annabelle Hansen, Bernice 
Banfiell, Maud Whitlock, Richard Langen- 
strasse and Virgilio Debernardi. Maestro 
Sacerdote directed the performance from 
the piano, playing orchestral accompaniments 
which added to the performance and lent 
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admirable support to the singers. Maestro 
Sacerdote trains his opera class to sing 
small parts as well as leading ones, and in 
these performances a singer who has a 
prominent role in one opera often assumes 
a smaller one in another. 


Cuicaco MusicAL COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 

Bess Resseguie, of the piano faculty, gave 
a studio recital, May 6. Dorothy Coski 
played the Mozart D minor concerto and 
two numbers by Palmgren. Christine Mc- 
Intyre performed Liebestraum No. 3. by 
Liszt and Arabesque by Debussy. Other 
students taking part in the program were 
Jane Engel, Jean Brown, Gennaro D’Ono- 
frio, Frances Slinning, Mabel Johnson, Bud 
Lingle, Helen Shragel and Betty Jane Out- 
house. 

Sylvia Amsterdam, piano pupil of Albert 
Goldberg, played for the Musical Guild on 
April 23 and for the Chord Cadence Club 
at the (Park Shore Hotel, April 26. 

Helen Marie Murphy and Annette Singer, 
pupils in dramatic art of Lauretta Mc- 
Inerney O’Brien, gave a Mothers’ Day pro- 
gram at St. Sabina’s Hall, May 4. 

An interesting piano recital was given 
by the junior department of the college, 
May 1, in the Recital Hall. Students taking 
part were Miriam Howard, pupil of Law- 
rence Beste; Eleanor East, student of Myra 
Seifert Johnson; Lucile Field, pupil of Ber- 
nice Jacobson; Jeannette Silberman, student 
of Elizabeth Guerin; Sonia Gibbs, pupil of 
Adelaide Anderson; Hannah Selin, student 
of Mabel Hunter; Lillian McArdle, pupil of 
Anna Clauson; Dorothy Coski, student 
of Bess Resseguie; Antoinette Lauer, pupil 
of Julia Caruthers; Olga Michael, student 
of Cleo M. Hiner; and Dorothy Bloom, 
pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

Saul Dorfman, former pupil of Mr. Gunn, 
won the piano contest for high school stu- 
dents of Chicago, defeating 15,000 competi- 
tors. He has studied three years in Europe 
and gave his first recital in Berlin on 
April 8. 

A children’s dramatic recital by students 
of Rose Schwartz was presented at the 
Recital Hall, May 6. The sketch, Howdy 
Folks, was given by Babette Clamitz, 
Helen Lea Shure, Georgianna Marshak, 
Lillyan Blum, Anita Rodgers, Elain Shure, 
Dorothy Deacon, and Lorraine Cizek. Others 
taking part in the program were Joyce 
Rozner, Leanore Liph, Elaine Shure, Carolyn 
Clamitz, Doris Klein, Dorothy Carrington, 
Lorraine Helman, Eleanor Fox, Rosaline 
Zellermayer, Sarah Sheiner, and _ Lillian 
Brenner. Vocal and piano assistance was 
given by Sonia Hassen and Lea Brody. 

Ruth Napier, pianist, student of Rudolph 
Ganz, gave a recital at Curtiss Hall, May 5. 
Her program included numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Ganz and 
Scriabin. 

Virginia Vanderburgh, 
Edward Collins, 
Rosa Manzon 
Hall, April 27. 

Lawrence Paquin presented his players in 
Broken Chord, at the Goodman Theatre, 
April 21. This play, written and directed 
by Mr. Paquin, won the preliminary contest 
of the Chicago Drama League. The cast 
included Christine McIntyre, Marion Hoff- 
man, Arthur Lindblad and Virgil Orcutt. 
It was presented again April 24 at the final 
contest, in which it won third place. Mr. 
Paquin soon will start rehearsing Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night. 


pianist, pupil of 
gave a joint recital with 
Keene, soprano, at Kimball 


Business MEN’s ORCHESTRA 

Though an amateur body with music as 
an avocation rather than a vocation, the Chi- 
cago Business Men’s Orchestra performs with 
professional skill and with that enthusiasm 
which comes from the enjoyment of playing. 
At Orchestra Hall on May 12 their pleasure 
was shared by numerous listeners. Clarence 
Evans, the conductor, a member of the viola 
section of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
has trained the Chicago Business Men’s 
Orchestra to a point where they play in- 
tricate symphonic numbers with brilliance. 
The orchestra’s varied program comprised 
the Bartered Bride overture, Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite and the Rakoczy March from 
Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust. The soloist 
of the evening was Lois Colburn Bichl, cel- 
list. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The annual Commencement Concert and 
exercises of the conservatory will be held 
in Orchestra Hall, June 21. Student solo- 
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ists selected by competition from the piano, 
voice and violin departments, assisted by 
the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Herbert Butler, will present 
the program on this occasion. 

Karleton Hackett, president of the con- 
servatory and music critic of the Chicago 
Evening Post, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by members of the Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club, May 1. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Hackett’s address following the 
dinner was The Musical Outlook from a 
Critic’s Point of View. 

Heniot Levy, of the piano faculty, ap- 
peared in recital for the Woman’s Club 
of Whiting, Ind., April 26. 

The Browne-Walters String Quartet 
played the second concert in a series of 
three performances in Freeport, IIl., April 
30. Both Gaylord Browne and Gibson Wal- 
ters are students of the conservatory. 

Tomford Harris, of the piano faculty, 
gave a recital in Dixon, Ill., April 21. 

Chester Bielski, violin student of Walter 
Aschenbrenner, was heard in a benefit con- 
cert at the Laird Community Hall, May 1. 

Mary Martha Niemann, young pupil of 
Hans Levy- Heniot, was awarded first place 
in a recent -—~ contest held in Western 
Springs, Ill. Thirty-two young students 
contested for this honor. 

Louise St. JoHN WESTERVELT DIRECTS 

FEestIvAL CHORUS 

Louise St. John Westervelt, of the vocal 
faculty of Columbia School of Music and 
director of the Columbia Chorus, has vocal 
classes at the National College of Education, 
where she also directs the music and choral 
work for the festivals and commencements. 
For the spring festival of 1932, held on 
May 13 at Harrison Hall, in Evanston, Miss 
Westervelt had arranged a well balanced, 
interesting and enjoyable program. She led 
the chorus through spirited performances of 
Manney’s Snowflakes, Arcadelt’s Ave Maria, 
Dichmont’s Ma Little Banjo, Strickland’s 
Jes Mah Song and Southern Moon. A trio 
of her training sang Tschaikowsky’s A Mes- 
sage, an old English air and Carter’s Vesper 
Song with finesse. These young ladies are 
a credit to Miss Westervelt’s excellent train- 
ing. 

Cuicaco ConserRvATORY Honors DEAN 

ArtHUR DUNHAM 

The Chicago Conservatory held a_recep- 
tion and “open house” in its enlarged quar- 
ters, in honor of its newly elected dean, 
Arthur Dunham, organist and composer. 
A musical program was presented by Alex- 
ander Corado, Elizabeth Moritz, Belle Tan- 
nenbaum, Lester Hayes and Stella Saenger. 
Among the 600 guests were Radie Britain, 
Florence Galajikian, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf 
Muhimann, Alexander Sebald, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Norman Granville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Otto Wulf, Eva Shapiro, 
Stella Saenger, Jessie Rae Taylor, Helen 
Curtis, Adele Mandelson, Lucy Atkinson, 
Madge Meyers Hislop, Lester Hayes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Mixer, Mme. V. Boland, 
Charles Rousseau, Zinaida Aleskowskaya, 
Vivian B. Larsson, Delbert Chute, Mabel 
Church Van Alstyne, Sophie Lubin, Eric 
Cooke and Alfred Kuehle. Loro Gooch, 
manager of the conservatory, was the host 
of the occasion. The soloists were heartily 
applauded. 

RecITALS AT BuSH CONSERVATORY 


Students of Sergei Tarnowsky, of the 
piano department, were heard in recital May 
16. Those participating included Natalie 
Rudeis, Bertha Oskar, Rose Goldberg, Anita 
Cook, Franz Bodford, Rose Neistein and 
Clara Siegel. f 

Lawrence J. Osborne, baritone, artist- 
student of Theodore Harrison, and Beulah 
Jelinek, pianist, artist-pupil of Jeanne Boyd, 
gave a joint recital May 13. Mr. Osborne 
sang Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Donaudy, 
Sibella, Leoncavallo, Burleigh, Head, Cator 
and La Forge numbers in creditable manner. 
Miss Jelinek offered effective interpretations 
of Bach, Beethoven, Sapellnikoff, Debussy 
and Dohnanyi compositions. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Community Concert Service 
Moves Chicago Office 


The Chicago offices of the Community 
Concert Service, formerly located in Trib- 
une Tower, have been moved to larger quar- 
ters (adjoining the Chicago offices of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System) in the 
Wrigley Building, where Arthur L. Wisner, 
assistant manager of the Community Concert 
Service, makes his headquarters. Commu- 
n'ty Concert Service is a division of the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation and a sub- 
sidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


President of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company Marries 


William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Hart Hearst were married at King- 
man, Ariz., on May 11. They sailed from 
San Francisco for Hawaii last Sunday, and 
will live in New York on their return. Mrs. 
Paley is the divorced wife of John Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 
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Seventeen Students Compete 
in Solo Singing Contest 


Ira Mendelovitz, of Providence, Awarded Highest Score 


The third annual competition in solo sing- 
ing by high school students of northeastern 
States to be held here under the auspices of 
the American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing took place on May 14 in the auditorium 
of the Juilliard School of Music, New York. 
The seventeen contestants, from schools in 
the public school music supervisors’ East- 
ern Conference District, all had received 
their vocal training only in class work in the 
regular curriculum -of their schools. Two 
were from East Orange, N. J.; one from 
Elizabeth, N. J.; two from Montclair, pa A 
one from Newark, N. J.; two from New 
York City; four from Providence, R. I.; one 
from Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y.; one from 
Rochester, N. Y.; one from Toms River, 
N. J.; one from Torrington, Conn.; and one 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ira Mendelovitz, baritone, of Providence, 
was awarded the highest score, 884 points, in 
a close contest. Joseph C. Epley, Jr., of East 
Orange, won second place in the baritone 
class with 864 points. The other prizes, two 
in each class, went to Luther Balliet, tenor, 
of Wilkes-Barre (874 points) and John A. 
Healey, tenor, of Providence (843 points) ; 
Anna Barsamian, alto, of Providence, (863 
points) ; and Willomine. Palmer, alto, of New 


York City (838 points) ; Elizabeth Rockey, 
soprano, of New York City (830 points), and 
Evelyn Cicenia, soprano of Newark (796 
points. 

In general the students did promising 
singing, the average exhibiting voices of g: 
tonal qualities, effortlessly projected, and 
unaffected stage presences. Paul Sargent ac- 
companied. The jury, all members of the 
academy, consisted of Walter L. Bogert, 
William S. Brady, Robert Elwyn, George 
Fergusson, J. Bertram Fox, Yeatman Grif- 
fith, Wilfried Klamroth, Homer Mowe, Ed- 
gar Schofield and Theodore Van Yorx. 
Frederick H. Haywood was in general 
charge of the contest. The prizes were do- 
nated through the courtesy of Oliver Ditson 
Co., Inc. 

In the evening the prize-winners gave a 
concert in the same auditorium, and the 
speakers were Dr. Frances Elliott Clarke, 
educational director of the R.C.A.-Victor 
Co., Camden, N. J.; and Walter Butterfield, 
director of music, Providence, R. I., and 
president-elect of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference. Mr. Sargent also accom- 
panied at the evening session. The winners 
broadcast from WEAF the mornng of 
May 15. M. S. 





Bethlehem Bach Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 


ner and Mr. Gridley made initial appearances 
with the Bach Choir. The evening cantatas 
were Great David’s Lord and Greater Son 
(No. 23); Soul and Body Bend Before 
Him (No. 35); and The Heavens Laugh, 
the Earth With Praise Rejoices (No. 31). 
The soloists, with the exception of Mr. 
Crawford, remained the same. Forty mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra consti- 
tuted, with Mrs. Ruth Becker Myers, pian- 
ist, and T. Edgar Shields, organist, the per- 
formers of the instrumental parts. 

The cantata sessions, each preceded by 
five chorale announcements by the Moravian 
Church Trombone Choir (including Stabat 
Mater; Sleepers Awake; O Praise Jehovah ; 
The Passion Chorale; Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring), revealed Bach once more as a 
writer of program music in the finest sense of 
that term. Representing for the greater part 
high church festival occasions, the cantatas— 
with the exception of the jubilantly exuber- 
ant The Heavens Laugh, the Earth With 
Praise Rejoices (given before in the old 
Moravian Church, 1903 and 1905)—were all 
new to Bethlehem. They were performed in 
the order mentioned. Dr. Wolle deserves 
especial commendation for the juxtaposition 
of the cantatas (program-making of excep- 
tional complexity ) and the arrangement of 
choruses, arias and recitatives for various 
soloists, chorales and instrumental sonatas 
and sinfonias in such a manner as to prove 
highly ingratiating to interpreters and audi- 
tors. As has always been the custom, the 
audience joined in the closing chorales. 

Anything approaching a detailed descrip- 
tion of the cantatas being impossible here, 
it must suffice to assay the performances of 
the soloists and choir. The work of the 
latter was unapproachably compelling. For 
the most part, the arias, recitatives and 
concerted sections allotted the quartet dis- 
played individual artistry of a fine order. 

Miss Shaffner lent her pleasant and always 
well-placed soprano with ingratiating subtle- 
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ty to the Wiegenlied-like solo near the end 
of cantata No. 31, an unusually imposing 
work beginning with a fully developed son- 
ata for orchestra and proceeding through a 
romantically inspired five-part chorus. Miss 
Shaffner also excelled in the powerful solo 
(B flat) in cantata No. 10, My Soul Doth 
Magnify the Lord; her concerted numbers 
with Miss Bampton (Nos. 3 and 23) and 
with Miss Bampton and Mr. Gridley (No. 
122), each were models of restraint and 
musicianship. 

Messrs. Crawford and Tittmann shared 
the bass parts. Mr. Crawford acquitted him- 
self admirably. Mr. Tittmann, the possessor 
of an unusually rich, dark and resonant 
basso profundo, sang the F major solo, 
from My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord, with 
eloquence. Mr. Gridley, one of the most 
dependable oratorio singers, delivered his 
lines with customary precision and authority. 

Miss Bampton, by the sheer quality of her 
vocal gifts, gave virtuosic portrayals in the 
singing of Bach’s solo cantata for alto, Soul 
and Body Bend Before Him (No. 35). This 
cantata, one of the most distinguished of- 
fered, opens with an extensive symphony of 
a rigorous character such as stamps the 
master’s purely orchestral works. Divided 
into two parts, the first includes two arias 
interposed by an extremely florid recitative. 
The second part provides another instru- 
mental prologue, a lengthy recitative and a 
concluding aria. Miss Bampton’s_ breath 
control was at all times remarkably sus- 
tained and she colored the texts with inter- 
pretations engendered of true artistry. 

The choral forces in the seven cantatas 
were in no respect wanting. Their work 
in My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord, and 
King of Heaven, Come in Triumph was 
magnificent. Members of the orchestra per- 
formed the obbligati and the interlacing pas- 
sages of the sonatas and sinfonias with deli- 
cious perspicuity and the utmost smoothness. 
Mr. Shields, at the organ, and Mrs. Myers, 
at the piano, assisted greatly. 


Tue Mass 


May 14 saw the skies unclouded and the 
verdant slopes of Lehigh covered with a 
larger assembly than ever. And—as the last 
note of the chorale, Jesus! Still Lead On, 
wavered in the air and Dr. Wolle swept his 


COURIER 


dexterous singers into the resplendent Kyrie 
—the 1,300 seats of the Gothic cathedral 
auditorium were completely occupied. Many 
festival devotees remained on the lawns. 

The Mass in B minor was considered by 
many to have been unsurpassed in perform- 
ances of previous years. Its proportions are 
immense and Dr. Wolle and his cohorts 
gave this tonal structure a magnitudinous 
publication, equal in every respect to the 
demands of the massive score. The mass’ 
spirituality and idealistic expression hold 
no secrets from this Bethlehem musician. 
At Bethlehem the problems of publication 
are surmounted with an ease that leaves 
the listener completely satisfied. 

The Kyrie and Gloria were sung superbly ; 
the choristers, soloists and instrumentalists 
obeying with fidelity each deeply studied in- 
tention—regarding dynamics, tempi and nu- 
ance—of Dr. Wolle. The climax of the per- 
formance came with the explosive Sanctus, 
sung with tremendous effect. The soloists 
of the mass were, with two exceptions, those 
heard a year ago. Dr. Wolle presented a 
new soprano, Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, his 
former choir soloist in the Presbyterian 
Church at Allentown, who for several years 
has taken part in the Friday cantatas. The 
other new singer was Charles Stratton, tenor, 
of New York. Amy Ellerman sang the con- 
tralto part for the second consecutive time 
and Mr. Crawford and Mr. Tittmann com- 
pleted the soloists. 

The soloists distinguished themselves ad- 
mirably. Ernestine Hohl Eberhard gave an 
exquisite delineation of the soprano role; 
Amy Ellerman’s rich contralto was an ef- 
fective projector of the contralto parts. 
Mr. Stratton displayed polished vocal art 
and interpretative excellence. Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Tittmann repeated their pre- 
vious successes. The instrumental partici- 
pants were the same as on Friday. 

A fact familiar to all but worth repeating 
is that to Dr. Wolle, now in his seventieth 
year, belongs all the credit for these dynamic 
presentations. At all times he held the 
choristers, orchestra and soloists in com- 
plete obedience to his slightest wish. 


Musical Events at Lake George, 
Nick. 


The Conference Season at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, N. Y., is to be the centre of 
a number of musical events from June 26 
to August 28. The Westminster Choir 
School will hold a three week, session at the 
colony from August 15 to September 3, and 
plans to close its season with a musical 
service on August 28 and a concert the 
preceding evening. 

Two musical programs also will be pre- 
sented by Oscar Seagle and members of the 
Seagle colony from Schroon Lake; and 
several artists will participate in the Vaca- 
tion Conference to be held August 2-15. 


Sharlow and Jagel in Benefit 


Myrna Sharlow, soprano, and Frederick 
Jagel, tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared in joint recital, May 3, 
at Town Hall, New York, for the benefit of 
the Beacon School. Miss Sharlow pro- 
grammed numbers by Haydn, Schumann, 
Wolff, and Rachmaninoff, and a group of 
folksongs. Mr. Jagel offered songs by 
Donaudy, Liszt, Wolff, Strauss, Pierce, 
Quilter and others. The two collaborated 
in excerpts from La Boheme, Lohengrin and 
Madam Butterfly. 


Schofield Announces Summer 
Master Classes 


Edgar Schofield, baritone and teacher, an- 
nounces summer master classes in voice tech- 
nic, style and repertoire at his New York 
studios. Mr. Schofield is a member of the 
American Academy of Teachers « of t Singing. 





$150,000 Still Needed to 
Save Opera for Chicago 


Cuicaco.—The management of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company stated last week 
that $150,000 is needed to save opera for 
Chicago. The guaranty fund passed the 
$350,000 mark May 11. The directorate of 
the opera in making the announcement of the 
amount still unsubscribed, pointed out that 
failure to raise the guaranty fund not only 
would make a season impossible next winter, 
but would imperil the life of Chicago’s resi- 
dent opera company. 

Herbert M. Johnson, vice- president in 
charge of business, stated that “since Chi- 
cago’s resident opera company is an organi- 
zation which has been twenty years in the 
building, a lapse of one season in the con- 
tinuity of opera would mean the scattering 
of an organization perfected over this period, 
and any future resident company would be 
faced with the necessity of building from 
the beginning in all departments.” Artists 
on the roster of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
once they have made new contracts and 
affiliations, would doubtless not return to 
Chicago. The principal musicians of the 
orchestra likewise would find new places 


from which they would with difficulty be re- 
called. The same is true of the leaders 
among the chorus, stage and technical staff, 
~ business department. 

Mr. Johnson amplified this statement by 
saying, “The expense of reorganizing the 
company likewise would be considerable. 
An entire new group of artists and chorus, 
musicians and ballet, would require many 
more rehearsals than does the present group 
which is well routined in codperative effort. 
The same is true of the stage crew. 

“As in other lines of business, so in opera, 
reduction in salaries and expenses will take 
effect throughout the organization. Artists 
and all others have expressed willingness 
to accept such reductions. Material costs 
also have been reduced in every department 

“We hope now that Chicago will respon 
with a prompt subscription of the balance 
of the needed guaranty fund and assure the 
life of the opera company. 

“New York and Philadelphia are continu- 
ing their winter seasons next year. What 
those cities can do, Chicago will do.” 
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MARION KINGSBURY CERATI 


Dorothy Greene, soprano soloist when 
the Columbia University Chorus presented 
a a commemorating the bicentennial 

Josef Haydn and George Washington at 
Riverside Church, New York, April 25, is 
the winner of the scholarship offered by 
William Wade Hinshaw for study with 
Marion Kingsbury Cerati. Another artist 
pupil, Margaret Bidwell-White, sang a 
group of songs at the Cerati studios on 
May 7 following Prof. Fred White's lecture 
on Manchuria. 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
Singers, singing unit 


The Contemporary t 
Woman's Club of 


of sixteen voices from the 
White Plains (N. Y.), under the direction 
of Caroline Beeson Fry, have had an active 
season. Besides appearances at their home 
club, they have been guests on programs at 
the Larchmont, Bronxville, and Mt. Vernon 
Women’s clubs. Their song groups have 
included several English madrigals and some 
of the Rig Veda Hymns written by Gustav 
Holst. The Contemporary Singers have 
been first-prize-winners in each of the three 
competitions held in connection with the 
Westchester County Music Festival 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 

Hilda Grace 
season have included the 
two artist-pupils in New 
Jeanne Le Vinus, mezzo-soprano, at 
Hall, March 18; and Gertrude 
Schafer, soprano, at Roerich Hall, March 
24, Miss Le Vinus, who is soloist and 
choir director of the Woodlawn M E. 


Gelling’s activities for this 
presentation of 
York recitals 

Chalif 
Jocelyn 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


also heard in con 
Hotel, Brooklyn, 
was awarded the 


Church, New York, was 
cert at the St. George 
N. Y., in March. She 
silver medal in the New York Music Week 
contest of several years ago, and has given 
four New York recitals previous to the one 
this season 

Miss Schafer’s musical experience in- 
cludes one year with the Little Theatre 
Opera Company (now the New York Opera 
Comique). She has made two vaudeville 
tours, one with Jones and Hare of radio 
repute, with whom she appeared in Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Cleveland and other cities 
in a sketch entitled In a Radio Studio 
Miss Schafer has been featured in dramatic 
roles, among them the feminine part in The 
Prisoner of Zenda which Lew Fields pre- 
sented on Broadway several seasons ago 

Rachelle Payntar, soprano, and Mollie 
Oliphant, mezzo-soprano, both Gelling stu- 
dents, gave a joint program on April 9 in 
the New York studio of Percy Rector 
Stephens Miss Payntar is a soloist at 
Church of the Epiphany, New York. The 


two are scheduled for another recital in the 
near future. 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


An exhibition of artistic singing was given 
in the musicale and operatic scenes present- 
ed at the Adelaide Gescheidt Studios, May 4, 
by representative artists of her method. 
Twenty-three songs made up Part I, begin- 
ning with Earl Weatherford and Foster 
Miller, who sang duets by Donizetti, Pur- 
cell and Walthew with fine unity. Mary 
Aitken, dramatic soprano, was much ad- 
mired for her fervor in Liebesfeier (Wein- 
gartner). Mr. Miller’s poise and dramatic 
intensity were unusual, especially in Schu- 
bert’s Gruppe Aus dem Tartarus. Spirited, 
expressive and forceful was Mr. Weather- 
ford’s interpretation of songs by German 
composers, attaining climax in Branscombe’s 
At the Postern Gate. Warm contralto tones 
and deep feeling characterized Mary Hop- 
ple’s singing. Romley Fell, baritone, heard 
for the first time, sang with full, free tones 
of temperamental guidance. For these vocal 
items Stuart Ross provided excellent ac- 
companiments. 

Operatic excerpts formed Part II of the 
program, the same singers appearing, with 
the addition of Helen Harbourt, who was 
a capable Violetta in Traviata. Her bril- 
liant vocalization in Ah, fors é lui, and in 
duets with Messrs. Weatherford and. Fell 
was heartily applauded. Miss Aitken and 
Messrs. Weatherford and Miller collabor- 
ated in scenes from Walktire, the love duet 
and Wotan’'s Abschied bringing each partici- 
pant well-deserved applause. Miss Hopple 
and Mr. Miller were associated in selections 
from La Favorita, their dramatic unity and 
the finale closing the scene causing an out- 
burst of applause. Miss Gescheidt interjected 
explanatory remarks concerning each opera 
scene. and Kurt Ruhrseitz furnished accom- 
paniments of orchestral nature. The songs 
heard and the professional attitude of the 
singers created an artistic performance. 
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PROF. AND MRS. GUEVCHENIAN 

Professor and Mrs. Guevchenian, of Buena 
Vista, Va., presented a well-balanced glee 
club, with soloists, at Ann Smith Academy, 
Lexington, Va., last month. A radio pro- 
gram was given by the club April 18; and 
the seminary chorus and soloists gave a 
sacred concert at the Buena Vista Baptist 
Church on May 1, under the Guevchenian 
direction. The annual commencement is to 
take place May 27. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 
Louise McDowell, who 
in piano playing for twelve 
year-old students in the state contest of 
the New Jersey Federation of Music Clubs 
held in Atlantic City on April 23, is a pupil 
of Ethel Glenn Hier. This is the second 
pupil of hers who has captured one of these 
state honors, the other being Ruth Eleanor 
Ward, who was awarded the distinction two 
years ago. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 

Marie Powers, contralto, pupil of Frank 
La Forge, was heard in recital at Cornell 
University, May 1. The program consisted 
of works by Haydn and settings of poems 
by Goethe. A concert was given at Winn- 
wood School, Lake Grove, N. Y., April 30, 
by Neva Chinski, soprano, and Manlio Ovi- 
dio, baritone, with Mr. La Forge, their 
teacher, at the piano. The concluding num- 
ber was the duet from Don Giovanni. Marie 
Halama, mezzo-soprano, has been active 
fulfilling radio and concert engagements this 
season. ler recent appearances include a 
concert at Horace Mann School, New York, 
fay 5, and programs over WOR, April 30 
and May 5. Miss Halama is a La Forge 
pupil. 

The La Forge-Bertimen Studios presented 
their twenty-sixth musicale of the season 
over WABC, May 5. Mary Frances Wood, 


won the contest 
and _ thirteen- 


pianist; Kathryn Newman, soprano, and 


Beryl Blanche, accompanist, were heard. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Among the artists from Estelle Liebling’s 
studio who are fulfilling engagements are: 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, en- 
gaged for a concert in Providence, R. I., on 
June 12; Mina Hager, soprano, in a recital 
consisting of German songs and arias, at 
the Pan-Hellenic Hotel on May 13. 

Lucy Monroe, soprano, back from a tour 
of opera in Montreal and Quebec with the 
French-Italian Opera Co., gave a recital at 
the Women’s Club of Roland Park, Md., 
on May 5. Louise Svecenski has been added 
to the cast of the Broadway show Blessed 
Event. 

Mae Haft, dramatic soprano, sang the title 
role in Trovatore on ~~ 7 at the Van 
Nest Recreation Club. Gudrun Ekeland, 
soprano, was a soloist at a recital given by 
the Women’s Club of Westchester (N. Y.) 
on May 6, and sang the Doll Song from 
the Tales of Hoffman. 

Edwin Delbridge, Bert Dueringer and 
Robert Kline appeared at the Roxy Theatre 
during the week of April 15. Rosemary 
Cameron and Sudworth Frasier appeared at 
Loew's Gates Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 20, 21 and 22 

Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, was guest — 
on the General Motors Hour over WEA 
May 9. Mabel Jackson, soprano, sang nightly 
during the week of May 9 over WABC on 
the Linit Hour. William Cleary, tenor, is 
a member of the double quartet appearing 
every Tuesday with Ed Wynn on the Texaco 
Hour. 

Amy Goldsmith, coloratura soprano, and 
Celia Branz, contralto, were soloists on the 
Through the Opera Glass Hour April 28 
and May 5, respectively, over WJZ. 

The following Liebling artists are singing 
over WPCH on the Federation Hour dur- 
ing the month of May: Joycelyn Rosecrans, 
Hortense Sprung, Danise Whiting and Ann 
Seaton. 

VERA NETTE 

At the Horace Mann School on April 28, 
Allan James, tenor and pupil of Vera Nette 
(vocal teacher and faculty member of the 
New York College of Music), gave a recital 
before an audience of 400 boys. His fine 
singing and excellent diction were well re- 
ceived in his presentation of the popular 
ballads, Give Me Your Smile, Somewhere 
a Voice Is Calling, Pale Hands, Land of 
Romance, and Moonlight and Roses. Ar- 
thur Warwick, concert pianist, accompanied 
Mr. James. M. B. 


MME. PILAR-MORIN 


On May: 8 an enjoyable evening was af- 
forded 150 persons in the studio of the 
theatre of Pilar-Morin. Prince A. S. de 
Matta was the host and welcomed the guests. 
ba artists of the evening were Lillian 
Vallé, coloratura soprano; Henry Doerr, 
tenor, and Doris Gubleman, soprano, all of 
whom sang well and showed excellent train- 
ing. In addition to their singing, Miss 
Vallé and Mr. Doerr gave several recita- 
tions which were well received. Isabel 
Sprigg was at the piano. 

Pilar-Morin appeared in a dramatic epi- 
sode, The Actress, which dealt with an ac- 
tress who receives a reporter in her dress- 
ing room, for an interview about her London 
success. Her many moods, rare sense of 
comedy, and the naturalness of her acting 
all were revealed by Mme. Pilar-Morin in 
this sketch. The audience gave Pilar-Morin 
a rousing reception, and she added readings 
of French poems by Rostand. 

Among: those present were: Judge and 
Mrs. J. Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, 
Marquise Aline de Kerosett, Miss Toy, 
Maestro C. De Macchi, Dr. Obert Emanuel, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carothers, Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Wilson, Baroness Katharine E. von 
Klenner, Mrs. Margaret L. Hicks and Mr. 
Hicks, Jr., Mrs. Suzanne Westford-Allen, 
Dorothia Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Heally, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Dudley Buck to Lecture at 
Columbia University 
Dudley Buck returns to New York this 
summer to serve once more as a member 
of the summer faculty of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. He is to give three 
lecture courses—voice culture, teaching of 
voice culture, and interpretation of standard 


Maillard Kesslere 


DUDLEY BUCK 


*hoto by G. 


song literature. He also may accept a lim- 
ited number of private pupils. Previous 
to the opening of the Columbia session, Mr. 
3uck is going to the University of Minne- 
sota on June 27, where he remains for a 
week to lecture and demonstrate for the 
Music Symposium there. Following this, he 
will come to New York for the opening of 
the university term, July 5. Mr. Buck has 
been appointed to membe rship in the music 
department of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position and is to serve on the educational 
committee of this department. He has re- 
signed from his post as head of the vocal 
faculty at the Columbia School of Music, 
Chicago, and will open his own studios in 
Chicago next fall. 
* * * 


Bibb Heads Peabody Summer 
Vocal Department 


Frank Bibb has been appointed head of 
the vocal department for the summer ses- 
sion of \Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Bibb, after graduating 
“Summa cum Laude” in music from the 
University of Minnesota, continued his 
studies in New York and Paris. As accom- 
panist and assisting artist, he has toured with 
prominent musicians. Later he went on 
with his study of voice building until now 
he qualifies not only for the teaching of 
singing, but as a coach for advanced sing- 
ers in concert, opera and oratorio. Many 
of Mr. Bibb’s students hold positions in 
operatic and concert organizations through- 
out the country. He has been a member of 
the Peabody faculty for the past twelve 
years, both as a teacher of voice and coach. 
The Peabody summer term is to be held 
from June 20 to July 30. 


* * * 
Hunter College Choir Concert 


The Hunter College Choir of 385 voices 
gave its annual concert in the chapel of its 
main building, New York, on April 28, un- 
der the direction of A. Y. Cornell. The 
choir was successful in producing fine tone 
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quality, precision of attack and attention to 
shading. The program included Greeting by 
Mendelssohn. and Inflammatus (Stabat 
Mater), with obbligato by Geraldine Mar- 
wick, soprano. The freshman class, num- 
bering 160 voices, sang a triple group: Come 
Down to Kew, by Carl Deis; a Celtic lul- 
laby, arranged by Roberton; ‘and Pleading, 
y A. Walter Kramer. The Thirty-second 
Street Annex group of 140 voices sang EI- 
gar’s The Snow and Fly Singing Bird (with 
violin obbligati). The seniors were heard 
in The Last Hour, by Kramer; Vere Lan- 
guores, Lotti (a cappella); and Clara Ed- 
wards’ By the Bend of the River. Lillium 
Hilsum, soprano, choir member, offered two 
songs and encores with effectiveness. The 
concert closed with a spirited performance 
of Cachucha from The Gondoliers of Sul- 
livan. A large and enthusiastic audience at- 
tended and the entire affair reflected the fine 
training of Mr. Cornell. Prof. Frances E. 
Dutting is faculty advisor of the choir, 
which under her administration has pro- 
gressed to its present commendable position. 
Luther Glass is the creditable accompanist. 


*x* * * 
Erskine for Braun School 
Commencement 


John Erskine is to be guest of honor at 
the twenty-second graduation exercises of 
The Braun School of Music, Pottsville, 
Pa., May 29. Mr. Erskine is scheduled to 
play the César Franck symphonic varia- 
tions with the Symphony of Seventy (Robert 
Braun, conductor), and is also expected to 
deliver an address. 


New York College of Music 


Exemplifying the wide variety of music 
presented by Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke, directors of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, six vocal, three piano, two 
violin solos, two ensemble numbers and one 
harp solo, were heard at the May 6 concert. 
Outstanding pieces were sung or played by 
Anna Aidala, Sophie Beutilspacher, Anna 
Zayde, Gladys Haverty, — Schwartz, 
Edward Suo and John Bonanni. Others 
appearing were Jennie Widerlight, Genaro 
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SCHEDULE 


June-August 1932 
Dates marked * are at New York University 
All other concerts are at Central Park 
JUNE 
lst Week 
13 Opening Concert— 
*14 ening Concert—N. Y. 
15 Miscellaneous Program 
*16 Miscellaneous Program 
17 Wagner Program 
“18 Grand Opera Program 
19 Miscellaneous Program 
2nd Week 
20 Miscellaneous Program 
*21 Tchaikowsky Program 
22 Grand Opera Program 
*23 Wagner Program 
24 Tchaikowsky Program 
*25 Russian Program 
26 Miscellaneous Program 
3rd Week 
27 Miscellaneous Program 
*28 Children’s Program 
29 Russian Program 
*30 Schubert Program 
JULY 
1 Schubert Program 
2 Bach Program 
3 tor Program 
Wee 
YN CONCERT 
Italian Program 
Bach Program 
Beethoven Program 
Beethoven Program 
American Program 
Miscellaneous Program 
5th W eek 
11 Wagner Program 
*12 Verdi Program 
13 Italian Program 
*14 French Program (Bastile Day) 
15 Verdi Program 
*16 Symphonic Program 
17 Miscellaneous Program 
6th Week 
18 Symphonic Program 
*19 German Program 
20 German Program 
*21 Old Music Program 
22 Old Music Program 
*23 Miscellaneous Program 
24 Miscellaneous Program 
7th Ps, 
Wagner-Tchaikowsky Program 
American Bandmasters’ Program 
American Bandmasters’ Program 
Comic Opera Program 
Russian Program 
Gilbert & Sullivan Program 
NO CONCERT 
AUGUST 


-Central Park 
University 


* 
. 


{Some 


Week 
Italian Program 
Victor Herbert Program 
3 Sousa Memorial Program 
English Program 
Bach Program 
American Program 
French Program 
Week 
8 Russian Program 
* 9 Symphonic Program 
10 Music Memory Contest 
*11 Irish-Scotch Program 
12 Wagner-Liszt Program 
*13 Czecho-Slovakian Program 
14 Miscellaneous Program 
10th Week 
15 Request Program 
*16 Request Program 
17 Closing Concert at Central Park 
*18 Closing Concert at Fs ie 


9th 
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VIOLIN — ENSEMBLE — COMPOSITION 


Mambruno, Bernard Matlin, Raymond 
Greenfield, Laura Perlitch, Mary M. Morris, 
Stephanie Snider, Richard Henningsen and 
Gustav Frederick. There was a junior 
class recital on May 20; the annual com- 

mencement concert date is set for June 17. 

F. W. R. 

e 4° % 
Annual Children’s Concert at 
Mannes School 


Younger students of the David Mannes 
Music School were heard in their an- 
nual program on May 4, _ presenting 
again one of the most interesting events 
of the school year. Ranging in age 
from six to sixteen, the children of- 
fered a list of music including Handel, 
Mozart and Bach, and revealed half a dozen 
outstanding talents. Sixteen students were 
heard. The program was divided into three 
sections, with the first given over to pian- 
ists and violinists of from six to eight years, 
the second to children of eleven and twelve, 
and the third to those of thirteen to sixteen. 
In this last group the compositions per- 
formed were a Chopin étude, a Handel violin 
sonata, Tartini’s Devil's Trill sonata for vio- 
lin, Franck’s prelude, fugue and variation, 
and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. As 
in former years, the recital hall was crowded, 
and much enthusiasm was expressed for the 
work of the young people. G. N, 

ey oe 
Syracuse University Chorus in 
Concert 

The Syracuse University Chorus, in its 
forty-first concert under the direction of Dr. 
Howard Lyman, presented portions of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s The Song of Hiawatha on 
April 28. The program was broadcast from 
Crouse College auditorium over the Syra- 
cuse University station, WMAC, hooked up 
with WSYR. The parts of the Longfellow 
setting produced included Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast and the Death of Minnehaha. 
The latter brought as soloists Dorothy Hub- 
bard, soprano, of the College of Fine Arts 
faculty; and Francis McLaughlin, baritone, 
of the graduating class of the College of 
Fine Arts. The accompaniment was pro- 
vided by Horace Douglas, official organist 
and accompanist of the University Chorus. 

* * * 


Oberlin Conservatory Notes 


OserRLIn, Onto.—During the week of 
April 25 four seniors of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music played piano recitals 
in Warner Concert Hall. These were Wal- 
ter Blodgett, Lucille Lee, Helen Phillips 
and Janet Russell. 

On April 30 the Conservatory A Cappella 
Choir (Olaf Christiansen directing) ap- 
peared in concert before a large audience. 

Ora Mae Baird, cellist, accompanied by 
Carolyn Boyd, played her senior recital on 
May 2. On May 5, Warner Concert Hall 
was the scene of a recital of compositions 
by Beryl Ladd and Glenn King. Doris 
Bugbey, of the class of 1932, gave her piano 
recital the same evening. Dorothea Beisser, 
pianist, played a concert the evening of 

ay 6. Earlier in the year Miss Beisser 
gave an organ recital. 

Messrs. Waln and Williams of the con- 
servatory faculty, directed the Northern 
Ohio solo and ensemble contests, May 6 
and 7, in Warner Hall. The contests were 
sponsored by the conservatory. Winners of 
the state finals held on May 7 will go to 
Marion, Ind., to compete in the national 
contests, oo «. 

* * * 
New Idea Introduced at Delaware 
School Contest 


Dover, Det.—A novelty in competition 
festivals among high schools was introduced 
in the recent Delaware State contest held 
here, in which 976 participants were enrolled. 
The novelty was suggested by the adjudica- 
tor of the contest, Augustus D. Zanzig, of 
the National Recreation Association. He 
asked that a number of the most outstanding 
performances during the festival be repeated 
in a special program. That honor went to 
the following: Brass and Woodwind Ensem- 
ble from Milford; Roland Hudson, Laurel, 
trumpet solo; Selbyville Girls Glee Club; 
Ferris Industrial School Band; and Lewes 
Band. Mr. Zanzig complimented the schools 
of the state on the improvement manifested 
in the contests, as compared with those of 
the previous year, which he had also judged. 
The festival was arranged by Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, state director of music. 

The festival also was marked by a meeting 
of the Delaware Federation of Music Clubs, 
and it culminated in a banquet at which ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottoway, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs; Mr. Zanzig; Dr. H. V. 
Holloway, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; and Marguerite Burnett, director of 


adult education. 
* * 


Brosa Quartet Bookings for 1932-33 


Among the engagements booked for next 
season for the Brosa String Quartet of Lon- 
don are two recitals at Smith College, two 
concerts in Hartford, Conn., and three ap- 
pearances in Havana, Cuba. 
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Jr., Miss Wainwright, Mrs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Mrs. Cora Wells Trou, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlo Polifim, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wildberger, Mrs. H. Doerr, Howard Kyle, 
Mrs. Maud Horning, Augustus Post, Joseph 
Louis Rogers, Mrs. McMurray, Mrs. Maud 
Peck, Dolly Humbert, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
Dr. and Mrs. Aaron W. Appelbaum, Mr. 
and Mrs. Naseem Emanuel, Ethel Fox, 
Mme. Gertrude Bianco, Salvatore De Ste- 
fano, Basile G. D’Ouakil, Joseph Rossini, 
Dr. C. Grand Pierre, Charles E. Steuart Ed- 
wards, Dr. B. H. Duncan, and Dr. and 
Mrs. White. / 
LOTTA ROYA 

Eight pupils from the Lotta Roya studio 
presented a recital in costume at Hubbell 
Auditorium, Steinway Hall, May 9. The 
appropriate garbs, opera costumes, Civil 
War dress and choir gowns, added interest 
to the items sung. Participants were Ger- 
trude Zorn, Mabel Miller, Edith Mariany, 
Ruth Norris, Elsie Straeb, Elsie Rockwell, 
Frank Kickrey and Eric Forsberg, all of 
whom are competent singers. Trudie Zorn 
recited and Janet Rockwell danced. M. Edith 
Stetler was a first-rate accompanist. The 
recital was well attended. F. W. R. 


. WARREN SHAW 

Margaret 4 antz, soprano and pupil of W. 
Warren Shaw, of New York and Phila- 
delphia. was a soloist at the first concert 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) Symphony Orches- 
tra, April 28. Miss Lantz sang A_ Spirit 
Flower, by Campbell-Tipton and Robyn’s 
Valse de Concert. 


SYNTHETIC GUILD JUNIORS 

Fifty-one piano students, age six to thir- 
teen years, pupils of the various teachers 
associated with Kate S. Chittenden and the 
Synthetic Method, were heard at Steinway 
Hall, New York, May 7. Playing works 
beginning with Bach and ending with pres- 
ent-day composers, they emphasized the 
attributes of this method as taught by the 
following instructors ; Dorothea Bolze, Eliza 
beth Bennett, Gertrude Bosch, Lucy F. Nel- 
son, Rose I. Hartley, Rosalind Ferguson, 
Elizabeth M. Foster, Anastasia Nugent, 
Anna L. Thomson, Florence M. Peyton, 
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Boris Hambourg gave his only cello re- 
cital of the season at Eaton Auditorium, 
Toronto, Can., May 10. His program was 
made up of numbers by Beethoven, Bach, 
Bax and Dvorak. 

* * 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, is booked already 

for another tour of the South in 1932-33. 


a * * 


Jesse Phillips-Robertson, Singer of Psalms, 
has been engaged by the Travel Institute 
of Bible Research to give two programs of 
psalms on the SS. Lapland, sailing to Ber- 
muda June 6. He also will direct the com 
munity singing, assisted by the Gloria 
Trumpeters 

* * * 

It has been announced that Se Seidel 
will appear on the Great Neck, L. I. (N. Y.) 
Community Concerts course ne ay season. 

* * * 


Milo Miloradovich took the part of Mar- 
guerite in a recent presentation of Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust by the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Oratorio Society. 

* * * 
alie Miller is 


) her recent 


recuperating rapidly 
operation for appendicitis. 
** * 


Edna Bishop Daniel, of Washington, D. C., 
recently presented four artists over 
WOL, Washington. They were Catherine 


solo 
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MUSICAL 


Adelia Carpenter, Alice Howe, Ada Keig- 
win, Elizabeth Stieglitz, Blanche Devote, 
Margaret S. Goldie, Violet March and Lil- 
lian Rung. F. W. R. 


ADA SODER-HUECK 

On May 5, a program devoted to songs 
of all nations was given at the Community 
House of Temple Beth-El, New York, when 
Rita Sebastian offered a group of Spanish 
songs in costume, among which were: Cas- 
tanet (in manuscript) by Pearl Adams, and 
the Habanera and Seguidilla from Bizet’s 
Carmen, with Miss Adams at the piano. 
Miss Sebastian is an artist-pupil of Ada 
Soder-Hueck. 

Gladys Burns, another Soder-Hueck art- 
ist, has been engaged for summer opera in 
Cincinnati. 





CLuB ITEMS 











BELLEVILLE WOMAN’S CHORAL 


Lucille Bethel, conductor of the Belle- 
ville Woman’s Choral, was also soprano 
soloist for the spring concert, April 29. She 
offered songs by Tipton, Gegrenzi and 
others, followed by three encores. Her con- 
ducting of the club included important works 
by Schubert, Jensen, Weaver, Tschaikowsky, 
Purcell, Luckstone, closing with The Lost 
Chord. Edouard Grobe, tenor, was another 
soloist. Accompanists were Mildred Un- 
fried and Carl Brunner. 


WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, reélected 
president of the Ohio State Federation of 
Music Clubs, and chairman of legislation 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
was the leading speaker at the recent New 
York meeting of the Women’s Press Club. 
She also went to Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend the national board meeting of the club. 


TRAVELER’S CHORAL CLUB 
Christiaan Kriens conducted the 
spring concert of the Traveler’s Choral 
Club in Hartford, Conn., May 5. The sing- 
ers were heard in works by Cadman, Paster- 
nack, Mana-Zucca and Kriens’ own Spring 
Song, the last dedicated to the club. The 


eighth 


Chisholm, 


baritone; Francis 


Schofield, soprano; Raymond 
tenor; Howard Severe, 
Deremer, bass. 

* * 


Robert O’Connor, pianist, instead of going 
abroad, will spend the summer at his vaca- 
tion home in Nantucket, Mass. 

oe 


Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, and the London String 
Quartet are listed on the concert course of 
Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y., 
next season. 

* * * 


Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, Leonora 
Cortez, pianist, Nelson Eddy, baritone, and 
Albert Spalding, violinist, are to be presented 
next season by the Thursday Musical Club 
of Elmira, N. Y. 

* * * 

Frederic Baer, baritone, will be soloist 
with the Westchester Choral Society, White 
Plains, N. Y., in Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, May 20 and 21. 

* * * 


Nevada Van der Veer is booked as a solo- 
ist next season with the Springfield (Mass.), 
Symphony Orchestra in an aria and a group 
of solos. 

* * * 

On May 22 at the Knights of Columbus, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Alfred O’Shea, tenor, will 
give a recital. 

* * * 

Cecil Arden has been unanimously re- 
elected as president of the Woman Pays 
Club. 

* * * 


Emily Clauss, 
Todd, gave an 
Brantwood Hall, 


Marie Louise 
piano recital at 
N. Y., May 5. 


pupil of 

intimate 
sronxville, 

ae 


Stanley Hunnewell, baritone, was a soloist 
on the recent program given by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, singing Salamaleikum (from the 
Barber of Bagdad) by Cornelius. 

* * * 


Clara Lang, soprano, formerly of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, has been dividing 
her time recently between recitals and teach- 
ing. On several occasions she has been 
heard in duets with one of her pupils, Flor- 
ence Berwin. 

Be 

Dean Robinson, of the New England 
chapter, A. G. O., calls attention to the na- 
tional convention in Boston, June 20-25. 

* * * 


Ethel Pyne, soprano, sang at the dinner 
given in honor of the Rev. Otto Lang at the 
Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York, on April 29. 


COURIER 


Traveler's Symphonic Orchestra, heard 
regularly over WTIC, under the Kriens di- 
rection, played works by Massenet, Meyer- 
beer and Gounod. 
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BLANCHE GAILLARD 


Blanche Gaillard, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital on May 5 at the Musical Arts Club 
Hall, Charleston, S. C. The critic of the 
Charleston News and Courier reviewed the 
recital, in part, as follows: “Miss Gaillard 
is a pianist of marked ability. Her most 
difficult number, MacDowell’s Sonata 
Tragica, was brilliantly executed, and won 
the praise of Charleston’s best known musi- 
cians.” The Evening Post: “Miss Gaillard 
displayed a matured technic, brilliant dex- 
terity and regard for phrasing in her pro- 
gram. . The performance was enthusi- 
astically received by a large audience.” Miss 
Gaillard’s program, in addition to the Mac- 
Dowell sonata, comprised three Debussy 
pieces, Caprice Burlesque (Gabrilowitsch), 
The Lady and the Nightingale (Granados), 
and Naila Waltz (Delibes-Dohnanyi.) 


OSCAR SEAGLE 

W. B. Olds, director of the music de- 
partment in the University of Redlands, 
Cal., wrote the following letter to Oscar 
Seagle recently: 

“Thought you might be interested in my 
Choral Society’s performance of Desert 
Drums and of Hardesty Johnson’s work in 
it. The enclosed clipping tells the story. 
He really sang beautifully and the chorus 
did some very good singing. We will re- 
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peat Desert Drums from the mountainside, 
above the Desert Inn at Palm Springs. 
Hardesty cannot be there so I am using one 
of my own pupils to sing the tenor solos. 

“I wanted to tell you about this boy, whose 
name is Elmer Kingham. He has studied 
with me several years and while he has not 
a wonderful voice, he has learned to sing 
very intelligently. His voice is a high tenor, 
of ample power, and the most interesting 
thing about him is that he is a very fine 
musician. He is a junior at the University, 
with voice as his major subject, and expects 
to graduate next year. He would like to 
spend next summer studying with you.” 

W. B. Olds spent part of last summer 
at the Oscar Seagle Colony, Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., and Hardesty Johnson also is a 
Seagle artist. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


Amelita Galli-Curci has completed a tour 
of South Africa, in the course of which she 
sang to capacity houses five times in 
Johannesburg. She is now on board the SS. 
Ascanius en route for a four months’ tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

The Rand Daily Record in Johannesburg 
commented as follows: “Mme. Galli-Curci 
gave her fifth and final concert in Johannes- 
burg last night before an audience that 
crowded the City Hall to the doors. Her 
singing aroused the house to great heights 
of enthusiasm. She was recalled again and 
again and gave in all eleven encores.” 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Alberto Bimboni conducted the Choral 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia in a concert May 5. Mr. Bim- 
boni is assistant professor of music at this 
university. The Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
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Press Comments 


(Continued from page 32) 


letin commented: “With the Choral Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania assisted 
bv the Women’s Glee Club of the same in- 
stitution, a varied program that offered 
much to please a large audience was pre- 
sented in Irvine Auditorium last evening. 
Heard separately to excellent advantage, the 
choruses were particularly effective when 
they combined their forces, under the direc- 
tion of Alberto G. Bimboni.” 


MERCEDES CAPSIR 


Mercedes Capsir, young coloratura, now in 
Italy, was heard recently at the Teatro 
Reale in Rome as Norina in Don Pasquale, 
and later as Amina in La Sonnambula at 
the San Carlo in Naples. 

Of the Rome performance, the Messagero 
carried: “Mercedes Capsir is a marvelous 
Norina; her beautiful, limpid, harmonious, 


MERCEDES CAPSIR 


pure and extended voice, which is well 
schooled, and the interpretative intelligence 
and the dash with which she interprets a 
character, make for an incomparable com- 
bination of rare artistic talent.” La Tribuna 
of the same city, had the following com- 
ment: “Those who had previously heard 
Miss Capsir in Lucia, had a new surprise 
in her interpretation ‘of Norina, of which 
she made a character full of fun, restless, 
a little cool, but irresistible. The success 
of Miss Capsir assumed large proportions 
and was rapid and spontaneous. Her pure 
and agile singing, her good taste and her 
easy scenic actions brought to the artist the 
highest compliments to which she could 
aspire.’ 

Commenting on her Sonnambula, the 
Naples daily Il Mattino, stated: “Mercedes 
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Capsir is a singer of superior quality. her 
voice is beautiful, it has a sweet timbre of 
extended range; it is crystal clear in the 
high registers and warm in the lower ones; 
it is vibrant and responsive to accent. She 
sings with taste, with exquisite precision, 
and while it is true that she modulates with 
a view to accenting the bravura passages 
yet nevertheless, she is guided by a sensitive 
musicianship which gives equilibrium to her 
phrases. Miss Capsir obtained a great per- 
sonal success in this her first appearance at 
the San Carlo.” Another Naples daily, I! 
Roma, reviewed the same performance in 
the following manner: “After a few phrases, 
the applause interrupted the performance 
as a true impression of a pleased public, and 
it continued so until the close of the scene 
on the last beautifully trilled note.” 


GOETA LJUNGBERG 


One of the Baltimore critics commented 
as follows on the Elisabeth of Goeta Ljung- 
berg: “Let it be admitted from the outset 
that the lady is a singing actress of tempera- 
ment and skill. Of an engagingly i ingenuous 
countenance, in spite of her majestic stature, 
Mme. Ljungberg realizes the spiritual Elisa- 
beth with a rich completeness both from the 
eye and the imagination. 

“In the halo-like jeweled crown and gleam- 
ing white satin draperies setting off her 
blond beauty, she was a radiant figure as she 
swept into the Hall of Song with Elisa- 
beth’s jubilant outburst on her lips, her 
voice a thing of power, flexible and dra- 
matic.” 

The Baltimore Morning Sun carried: 
“Mme. Ljungberg, making her first appear- 
ance on the stage in the second act, was 
welcomed warmly by the audience before 
she began the opening lines of the famous 
Dich theure Halle, her biggest aria of the 
opera.” 

NELSON EDDY 


Nelson Eddy recently gave a concert in 
Newport, R. [., under the auspices of the 
Rear Admiral Charles M. Thomas Camp 
No. 3, United Spanish War Veterans. The 
News reviewed the baritone’s performance: 
“Nelson Eddy excelled in a number of ways, 
and so did the pianist-accompanist, Theo- 
dore Paxson. Such work, individual and as 
a ‘team,’ has rarely been seen here before. 
Their technic was beyond criticism. Mr. 
Eddy’s voice was without a flaw, throughout 
a wide range, from a double pianissimo to a 
tremendous forte, and his control was the 
same. He sang in many languages and was 
equally at home in each.” The Newport 
Herald: “The beautiful natural quality of his 
voice, his wonderful technical ability, his su- 
perlative command and training have com- 
bined to produce an artist of the highest 
order. He carried his audience far out of 
themselves, and each song was tumultuously 
applauded.” 


Nora Fauchald Mother of Twins 


Nora Fauchald, soprano, has announced 
the birth of twin daughters. Karen and Ellen 
were born on Easter Sunday, last. In private 
life Miss Fauchald is the wife of George H. 
Morgan, of Watertown, Conn. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


How to Play and Teach Debussy, by Maurice Dumesnil. 

The author explains that even with the newer style of pianism which is neces- 
sary for the playing of Debussy, the student must keep on with his fundamental 
practising of technic—like scales, finger-regularity, muscle- strengthening, etc. 
“But in addition, another more elusive, delicate and poetic way of treating the 
keyboard must be evolved, without which the understanding-and execution of 
Debussy would never become an open book.” 

Dumesnil sets forth some of the principles which he deems necessary, both for 
passage work and chords, and “for the development of polyphonic (!) touch and 
lateral action of fingers (and consequently smoother, more polished playing) 

The-mastery of pianissimo is insisted upon as the first requisite, and chord 
studies in various degrees of soft dynamics are offered as the means. Coloring, 
pedalling, attack, rubato, expressional freedom are tersely analyzed by Dumesnil, 
in simple language, and he presents exercises in those departments, some of the 
musical examples being from the works of the master. _ 

The easiest approach to the “greater Debussy” is suggested through the 
medium of his Réverie, The Little Shepherd, the two Arabesques, The Girl with 
the Flaxen Hair, Clair de Lune, Reflections in the Water, Jardins sous le pluie, 
The Submerged Cathedral, Golliwog’s Cake-Walk. 

This Dumesnil “Debussy method” of thirteen pages gives teachers some good 
ideas for amplification. The work bears a printed note to the effect that it is 
endorsed by Mme. Claude Debussy. (Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York.) 
The Listener’s History of Music, by Percy A. Scholes. 

Originally issued in three volumes, this thick (225 pp.) tome combines them 
within one book. It is a work, as the title page says, “for any concert-goer, 
pianolist, or gramaphonist ; providing also a course of study for adult classes 
in the appreciation of music.” (Why leave out the radio listener?) 

Mr. Scholes’ literary labors in behalf of popular understanding and enjoy- 
ment of music, need no new emphasis at this time. He has the faculty of saying 
difficult things in an easy manner. No lay music learner or mere enthusiast 
need fear to read this author. His descriptions offer enough historical and story 
matter to offset the mere technical explanations. Also, there are pictures and 
musical examples to help the searcher after useful tonal information not pedan- 
tically given. This History of Music is brought down to current composers. 
An indispensable addition to every musical library, for Mr. Scholes also gives 
lists of other books to read on every subject handled in his treatise. (Oxford 
University Press; sole agents in the U nited States, Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


Books 
Reviewed by Irving Schwerké 











atic aia: his Teshbeiie at Paris, his 
relations with King Louis of Bavaria, and 
Franz Liszt. In short, a book which throws 
quite a new and revelatory light on two 
geniuses, their association and their sur- 
roundings. 

Throughout Au Banquet des Dieux, one 
is struck by the grandeur and nobility of 
Liszt. Indeed, his character comes forward 
toweringly and is seen in a new greatness. 


Au Banquet des Dieux, Franz Liszt, 
Richard Wagner, by Marcel Herwegh. 
Marcel Herwegh. 

This volume, written by Marcel Herwegh, 
violinist and son of the Swiss poet, Georges 
Herwegh (1817-1875), contains valuable 
and hitherto unpublished information about 
Liszt and Wagner, Their devoted friends The author amply discloses the rare quality 
the Herweghs, as well as interesting ac- of Liszt’s friendship for Wagner, “a 
counts of Minna Wagner, the Willes, friendship, the like of which neither ancient 
Michel Bakounine, Karl Marx, Ferdinand nor modern times can produce another ex- 
Lassalle and Hans von Biilow also figure in ample.’ Numerous are the cases where a 
the book. While a large part of it is given friend gave fortune, even life, but this is 
over to letters and chapters concerning the the only example the world has of a genius 
foregoing, there is also much enlightening _ sacrificing genius (as Liszt did) to a friend 
information concerning Wagner’s first oper- (J. Peyronnet & Cie, Editeurs, Paris.) 





Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 
jivar 160. 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


GERMANY 


Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
55. Berlin, =: 
Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 


tz 
Daseaen ies anson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
Dresden xx, "phone: 48774. 
Frankfort-on- Main: Hermann Lismann, Unter- 
Hamberg: _ Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 
a E dr . 57. 
Adolf Aber, ene mney | 3. 
Manes: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


Brussels: 


Cologne: Dr. 
chaue: 


HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplein 
Straat 39. 


HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 


ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 115 Victoria Road. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, w 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr, Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144, Madrid I 
Barcelona: Senet Gane Cleon, Calle de Belees 


SWITZERLAND 
Geneva: Georges Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
’Phone: 51.451. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spliigenstrasse 4. 
CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 
Beloeil, Que. 


Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 
Gardens. 


CUBA 
Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


Domestic 
ALABAMA 

Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 

CALIFORNIA 
F: £. Al A. 

fornia St. 
Los Angeles: 

Avenue, 


» 1865 Cali- 
Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
‘ollywood. 


COLORADO 


Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 
Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washin Mrs. poses Amstutz ae, 2107 
Ss. ramet N. Ww Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 





"See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel _ Harold S. Dyer, University oi North 
Carolina 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 
Street. 


KANSAS 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 


MARYLAND 
Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
‘oah Weinstein, 624 Central National 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St. 


TEXAS 
El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


St. 
Houston: Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 
Bivd. 


San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 
enue 


Lindsborg: 


New Orleans: 
Ave. 


Baltimore: 


Grand Rapids: 
Ave., N. E. 


Kansas Ci 
St. Louis: 
Bank Bl 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
Avenue. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 
NEW YORK 
ae Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
Buffalo: Lines H. Mervie. 254 Hi 
Rochester: Robert n, 293 Oxf 


Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 
Place. 


land Ave. 
St. 


1512 E. Royall 
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Artists Everywhere 











GENNARO M. CURCI 

Gennaro M. Curci will give a lecture on 
the Folksongs of Italy at the University of 
California, June 1. Among the singers who 
are to assist him on the program is Andres 
de Segurola, former Metropolitan Opera 
basso, now a baritone. 

** * 


CHURCH HONORS MRS. 
BEACH 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Canticle to the 
Sun was performed at Riverside Church, 
New York, under the Milligan direction, 
May 8. Following the performance a re- 


RIVERSIDE 
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ception was given in her honor, at which 
many musical people paid their respects to 


this composer. 
* * 


MARJORIE MORSE 

Marjorie Morse, organist, daughter of At- 
torney Morse, of New Berlin, N. Y., gave 
her graduation recital in Crouse Hall, Syra- 
cuse University, May 1, playing works by 
Bach, Guilmant, Baldwin, Yon and Kramer. 
A pupil of Dr. Parker at the university, she 
previously studied several summers with Mr. 
F. W. Riesberg in Norwich, N. Y. 

* * * 
WALTER DAVIS 

Walter Davis, tenor and organist, who 
studied with Susan S. Boice in New York, 
is choirmaster of the Church of St. Clement, 
El Paso, Tex. During the past winter he 
produced six oratorios and several miscel- 
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laneous programs. The following of his 
artist-pupils gave recitals at Scottish Rite 
Cathedral: Dorothy Denton, Rose Fail, Sue 
yates, Beatrice Markgraf, Ermen Mark- 
graf and Jack Knight. 

-_* * 


CHARLES STRATTON 


Charles Stratton, tenor and a soloist at 
this year’s Bach and Plattsburgh (N. Y.) 
festivals, sails for Europe in June. Mr. 
Stratton plans a motor trip through Eng- 
land, France and Germany, when he will 
visit the principal cities and attend various 
festivals. His return to this country is set 
for early October. . 
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13; Mendelssohn Glee Club, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, April 19; ‘Conthex Club, 
recital, Astor Hotel, New York, April 21; 
Chaminade Club, Providence, R. P April 
26; Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, April 29; 
Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Festival (Creation), 
May 6 (tenth time). Future engagements 
include Allentown (Pa.) Oratorio Society 
(Creation), May 26; Chyropean Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 21. 

* * * 


GEORGE COPELAND 


George Copeland, American pianist, is to 
appear at the Chopin Centenary celebration 


in Majorca, Spain, with the Madrid Sym- 

EDWIN ORLANDO SWAIN phony Orchestra (Arbos conducting) the lat- 

Among recent engagements of Edwin Or- ter part of this month. The island of 

lando Swain, baritone, are the following: Majorca is commemorating the 100th anni- 
Southampton | (LL) Choral Society, April versary of Chopin’s visit. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


RAMA—MUSIC—DANCE 


Not nn for profit—Graduate Courses 
Catalogue on request, Dept.-C I. Seattle, Wash. 


N ATION A ~ PRESS CLIPPING 


BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Hora” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. T. Frrzsimons, Publ., 509 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
"—Mme. Sch Heink 
15th &., N. ¥. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 








“The periect 
Sropio: 215 W. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


Vocai Stupi0s 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7ist St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


RUTH COE 


SPROIALIsT IN OrzRaTIO REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Pidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-137¢ — WaAshington Heights 1-282 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


4% MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
t Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 








Accompanist 
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SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER 


Formerly member faculty 
Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin 


7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESplanade 5-9479 


1795 E. 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


ish Instr talists 


Personal Rep.: “Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

PRIVATE AND Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3840 or Circle 17-9636 for Appointment) 


VIDA MANNAN KRAFT 


Voice Diagnosis and Teaching 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. UNiversity 4-2850 




















yer we 2 Concert 
' Teacher 
Mr. ~ h _ train a 


V. NOLA fas 


rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial, Srupio 605, ST#iINWway Hau., 
ew YorKE. Tel.: CIrele 71-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Wl eocept « limited number of pupils for season 1931-19388 
Address: 49@ Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 13rd &t., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 








New York 
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Summer Session, June 20 to July 30 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














VICTOR DAMIANI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOVRIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musica, Courter. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 








Musicat Counran, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica Counmnr for one year 

and include the dictionary. 

Trial offer: 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by iaw to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough, training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
ture—Carl Hi Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. Classes in Theory, composition, 
ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department 
for beginners. Summer Courszs. Send for Catalogue. 








Gte Cleteland Justitute of (Musi 


pened Regular Faculty d for Summer Bulletin Outlining Courses and Fee 
RS. FRANKLYN 6B. SANDERS” Director. 2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND. OHIO 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
National President: Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 











Appleton, Wisconsin 





ome Cius Housg anp 


8Us. 71-9880 
Home Bi ge ge for Music Students 
M. Werpenorr, Mgr. 


Heanou. 
57 West 75tH Street, New Yor 
Telephone 
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120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DASEOOCH, Doan — A school for serious 
8 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC oe Dacha ot 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. (Registration Now Open) ACademy 2-3860 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


FOUR YEAR COURSES" in’ au ‘BRANCHES OF MUSI 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S ‘CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


AUGUSTO BEUF 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE 
Le Forge voice method used and endorsed by Mme. psa Matszenauer, Miss Emma Otero, Messrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Crooks, Harrington van Hoesen, and many others. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 Summer School to Sept. Ist 











Leading Baritone 





CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 

















incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Ruder Auspices of the Ciurinnatt Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


SIXTY-SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 30 


All Departments Open. Public School Music (Accredited) 
Repertoire and Program Building Classes— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
Summer Chorus and Orchestra—Dormitories for Men and Women 
For catalogue address C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorx 
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OFFERING MUSIC STUDENTS A CHANCE TO WIN A PRIZE. 
Three local music lovers purchased three memberships in the Battle Creek (Mich.) Com- 
munity Concert Association, which they offered as prises for students identifying the TR 7 OR , TOR \PELAND 
greatest number of artists whose photographs were posted in this display. The first winner M. INC éL DE FAL! 4 WITH GEORGE COPE 
; named forty. ; : in the garden of the Spanish composer's Granada home. De Falla is writing a concerto 

. for piano and orchestra for the American pianist 


PARTICIPANTS IN ETHEL GLENN HIER’S PLAY, BOYHOOD AND 
YOUTH OF EDWARD MACDOWELL, 

presented by the Junior MacDowell Club of Roselle Park and 

direction of Sarah Mulford, at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 

Vew Jersey Federation of Music Clubs’ tenth convention. In the photogr: 

right, first row: Walter MacDowell, Olney Smith; Fraulein aus der Ohe, Elizab 

Vrs. Edward MacDowell, Martian Nevins, Mary Dee Wickenden; Edward A 

(at the piano), Donald Agger; Edwards MacDowell (age 9), David Ward; Mo 

Dowell, Gertrude Sprague; Mme. Carreno, Ruth Eleanor Ward. Back row, standing HORST SIEGFRIED TEETZMA 

Senor Juan Buitrago, Eunice Dickson; Collen O'Flaherty, Nancy Gordon; Raff, Fred f ” ) 

Wright; Father MacDowell, Grace Livingston; Mrs. Fithian, Mary Low 

Barbara Mann; M. Le Gras, E 


ymunaest member of the Berlw 

Ihe , 

Ilbert, Opera, en ute (per SS. Bremen) t 
el 


the ims at 


KAYLA MITZEL (LEFT) AND 
PEGGY WOLF 
recently sailed for Europe on the SS. Bre 
men. Miss Mitsel will gwe concerts in 
various European cities before she returns . 
to America early next year. 


: - oKIER GUY MAIER A =a 
LILLIAN GUSTAFSON, with twenty-months old Nancy Richmond, EGIL FOSS, 
soprano, recently made a concert tour of daughter of the Boston concert manager, Norwegian concert pianist, teacher, accompanist and coach, photographed (ut piano) with 
fifteen engagements in New England, Aaron Richmond. Nancy is singing a song a group of his artist-pupils when they gave the first of two recitals at his New York 
which included appearances in Boston, from Bob and Ted Maier’s Song Cargo “in studios. In the photograph are (left to right) William H. Van Wickel, Victor Najer, 
Quincy and Worcester, Mass., New Haven, _ perfect tune and rhythm,” according to the Elizabeth Bach, Ernest Veittinger, Aslang Samuelsen, Frank Romano, William S. Copp 
Bridgeport and Middletown, Conn. testimony of Mr. Maier. and Fifi London. (Photo by Von Romerheim.) 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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